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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR; SECRET SHARERS 
Harry E. Salyards 

Take any two of us you know, in EAC or any other group with a shared collecting interest, and 
ask yourself-could you predict that sharing, seeing that pair in their everyday lives? I doubt it. 
On the surface, beyond a shared citizenship (overwhelmingly American), you wouldn’t guess that 
we EAC’ers would have anything in common. Guys in T-shirts and jeans, and executives m 
three-piece suits; professors and students; professionals and mechanics— what could they possibly 
have in common? That the answer should be the humble early coinage of their country would 
seem outrageous-Why in the world should this be so? Why should the seed grow so lushly m 
such disparate soils? 

In part, because this hobby is still accessible— or at least was , when the graying generation that 
encompasses many of us first began collecting. And if you aren t put off by the people with their 
noses in the air, I suspect that it still is . Those Good-4 cents of 1822 or 1825, such as I bought for 
a few bucks 25 years ago, still only command a few bucks; that’s all they may ever be worth m 
dollars, but as evocative symbols, they’re priceless. What else, that’s American and original of 
that era, can you find for a few bucks? Not books, or maps, or engravings, or even newspapers. 

But most of the people reading this have taken it a step— or many steps— farther than that. For us, 
collecting has become a passion — which, like many another passion, tends to foster secrecy. We 
tell ourselves this is in the name of security, which is always a legimate concem-but I suspect it’s 
not the primary one. 

Instead, as we delve more deeply into our collecting passion, we find we re intimidated. We 
increasingly “know what we don’t know,” and that makes us reluctant to step up-to step up and 
call a coin AU-55, perhaps; or to have the security in our knowledge to contradict some self- 
proclaimed “expert.” Obviously, there are differences of personality at play here, in terms of how 
soon we become willing to speak out. But by the time we are ready to do so, we face another 
dilemma, another source of intimidation, which compels an even more profound silence-and that 
is, we realize that the “sensible” world around us regards us as more than a little crazy. 

Many of those “sensible” folks can relate-or think they can relate-to $800 gold and $50 silver (in 
reality, two of the crazier anomalies of this century); but to pay $100, or $1000, or $10,000 for an 
old copper, or even for a fractional silver coin-now that’s crazy! And you only have to get tl^t 
“look” once-that “you paid what ?” look-to know that you’d better be more careful m sharing the 
stories of your treasured acquisitions. If we’re especially blessed, our spouses, at least, can share 
in our treasures as something more than Old Money or tangible investments ; but that doesn t stop 
our search for Fellow-Travelers of a different sort. 

And so, we go to ground, seeking the spy’s anonymity among our everyday contacts, all the while 
waiting for the moment— the moment when we can really share some treasured part of our 
collections with another human being, one who will neither patronize, nor demand an investment 
rationalization. . .And thus it is that you, too, may find yourself seated beside some guy you ve 
never seen before, at some numismatic specialty club meeting at the ANA— who one minute is just 
the stranger next to you, and the next minute is proudly showing you the photographic archive of 
his collection— including coins like a gem mint state 1796 half cent and a comparably superb 
CC half dollar. Not all of us can aspire to own coins like his; but we all know this pent-up Need- 
to-Share. For each of us, a Numismatic $ecret Sharer beckons. 
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THE TERMS “VARIETY” AND “SUBVARIETY” 
As Used by Various Authors 

Ron Manley 


It it clear from recent articles by R, Tettenhorst, Bill Weber, and Ray Rouse that the 
terms "^Variety” and "^'^subvariety” mean different things to different collectors. If a term is to have 
numismatic significance, there should be only one accepted meaning. At the very least, authors 
(including this one) should be expected to be consistent in their usage of terms. 

In his March P-W article, R. Tettenhorst wrote, referring to authors Cohen and Breen: 
“both authors and other collectors identify” 1794 B-4a, C-6b as a “subvariety ,. He added that 
“both authors and all collectors consider the 1795 #5 and #6 struck on planchets cut from error 
large cents to be subvarieties”. Tett’s remarks about “subvarieties” led to responses by Bill 
Weber and Ray Rouse. 

Bill Weber pointed out in his May P-W article that “Cohen does not identify his 1794 6b 
as a “subvariety” — nor does he use the term for 1795, 1797, or subsequent years, he uses 
“variety” throughout his text”. In the Preface to his book’s second edition, Cohen described 
“four new edge varieties of 1794”. Note that Cohen referred to new "edge varieties”, not to new 
"subvarieties”. I believe “edge variety” is an appropriate term to describe either edge letter style 
known for 1794 half cents. Cohen discusses “varieties” in his section by the same name on page 
XII of his book. 

On page 85 of his Half Cent Encyclopedia, Breen defined “subvarieties” as “coins differing 
in authorized weight or edge device, though struck from the same dies”. Breen clearly considered 
a “variety” to refer only to the obverse-reverse die combination. Breen later “stretched” his use 
of “subvariety” to include differences in planchet stocks for 1795-1802 half cents. Below are 
three examples from Breen’s Half Cent Encyclopedia illustrating Breen s use of these terms. 

Example #1 . On page 85 of his Half Cent Encyclopedia, Breen wrote (referring to the 1794 
half cents): “coins struck from one pair of dies can be found with both types of edge lettering, 
forming two subvarieties” (emphasis mine). Note that Breen did NOT refer to "forming a variety 
and a subvariety 

Example #2 . On page 135, discussing 1795-dated half cents issued in 1796, Breen wrote: 
“Copper supplies were unsatisfactory in the extreme. There were three sources: (1) Rolled sheet 
copper... (2) Talbot, Mum & Lee tokens; (3) Spoiled cents... coins from the three sources will be 
designated as different subvarieties for each variety known to occur from more than one of the m 
(emphasis mine). Again note: one variety, subdivided into three subvarieties. 

Example #3 . On page 175, Breen wrote for 1797 B-1, C-1: “It is not claimed that all of these 
die states exist in all three subvarieties” (emphasis again mine). Here, Breen was referring to 
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1797 B-la (rolled copper stock), B-lb (spoiled cent stock), and B-lc (cut-down T.AX. token 
stock). Note that Breen did NOT refer to ‘‘in the major variety and the two subvarieties". 

Bill Weber contends that edge dies must be included in “variety” status, In this, I agree. 
However, Bill and I have somewhat different ideas regarding “subvariety status. I refer the 
reader to Bill’s 1989 P-W article “Sinking the Subs (Subvarieties)” and to his more recent May 
article for more extensive coverage of his views. 

In his May P-W article, Ray Rouse wrote that a “variety” is the more common example of 
a “die pair”. A “subvariety” is the less common (or, in Ray’s words, less normal ) example. Ray 
gave a number of examples. I agree with a number of points Ray made in his interesting article, 
particularly ones concerning undertype visibility. However, I do not share his definitions of 
“variety” and “subvariety” — even though they may be popular ones. 

I consider a ‘Variety” to be defined by a half cent’s dies (obverse, reverse, and edge). 
When any one of these are replaced, a new variety is created. In this, I believe I am in agreement 
with Bill Weber. A subvariety is a subdivision of a variety. As such, the variety consists of the 
sum of its subvarieties. Subvarieties must have the same die combination (including edge dies) as 
the parent variety. Subvarieties are created when two or more different planchet stocks are used 
to mint a variety. A caveat: Rare specimens of some lettered edge varieties are known in which 
the edge lettering was never imparted. These I consider examples of errors, not of subvarieties. 

The last 1795-dated half cents minted are known on “thin planchets” (1795 C-5a and 
1795 C-6a, wt. = <95 grains) and on “thick planchets” (1795 C-5b and 1795 C-6b, wt. = 98-123 
grains). Typical “thick planchet” specimens weigh about 30 grains more than those on “thin 
planchets”. The observed weight ranges for these two groups are distinct and do NOT overlap. 
As a result, collectors can distinguish (for example) a 1795 C-5a from a 1795 C-5b as readily as 
they can a 1794 C-la from a 1794 C-lb. In the strictest sense, 1795 C-5a and C-5b are 
“subvarieties” of the 1795 C-5 die combination. However, 1 consider both 1795 C-5a and 1795 
C-5b to be ‘Varieties” for the reasons I have given. This distinction precludes having 
“subvarieties" of “subvarieties" . Consider the following example. 

A thin planchet 1795 C-6 specimen (lot 55) was offered in the 1997 EAC sale. It weighed 
only 83,1 grains, but had large cent undertype — apparently from a S-26, Should this com be 
considered 1795 C-6a because it is on a thin planchet, 1795 C-6b because of its large cent 
undertype, or something else all together? To me, the obverse die, the reverse die, and the edge 
style (small letters or large; plain, lettered, or gripped; thin or thick) determine “variety” status. 
Planchet stock determines “subvariety” status. Therefore, I consider the above coin to be an 
example of a rare subvariety of the variety 1795 C-6a. The major subvariety of 1795 C-6a 
includes those specimens overstruck on Talbot, Allum & Lee tokens. 

In the Table on the following pages, I present a list of 1793-1802 half cents with 
Breen/Cohen designations. These are followed by V (for Variety) or SV (for Subvariety), 
indicating how different authors have used these terms in their writings. 
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T.ABLE . HALF CENT VARIETIES AND SUBVARIETIES 
As Used by Various Authors 


BREEN/COHEN 


DESIGNATION 

COHEN 

BREEN 

ROUSE 

WEBER 

MANLEY 

1793 B-1, C-1 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1793 B-2, C-2 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1793 B-3, C-3 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1793 B-4, C-4 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-la, C-la 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-1 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-lb, C-lb 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-1 

SV 

V 

V 

1794 B-2a, C-2b 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-2 

SV 

V 

V 

1794 B-2b, C-2a 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-2 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-3 a, C-5b 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-3 

SV 

V 

V 

1794 B-3b, C-5a 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-3 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-4a, C-6b 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-4 

SV 

V 

V 

1794 B-4b, C-6a 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-4 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-5a, C-3b 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-5 

SV 

V 

V 

1794 B-5b, C-3a 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-5 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-6a, C-4b 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-6 

SV 

V 

V 

1794 B-6b, C-4a 

V 

SV ofV 1794 B-6 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-7, C-7 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-8, C-8 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1794 B-9, C-9 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1795 B-1, C-1 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1795 B-2a, C-2a 

V 

SV ofV 1795 B-2 

V 

V 

V 

1795 B-2b, C-2b 

V 

SV ofV 1795 B-2 

SV 

V 

V 

1795 B-3, C-3 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1795 B-4, C-4 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

1795 B-5a, C-5a 

V 

SV ofV 1795 B-5 

V 

V 

V 

1795 B-5b, C-5b 

V 

SV ofV 1795 B-5 

SV 

S V (if 1 00+ grains) V 

1795 B-6a, C-6a 
(no undertype) 

V 

SV ofV 1795 B-6 

SV 

V 

V 

1795 B-6b, C-6b 

V 

SV ofV 1795 B-6 

SV 

SV (if 100+ grains) V 

1795 B-6c, C-6a included in 

(T,A.L, undertype) V 1795 C-6a 

SV ofV 1795 B-6 

V 

SV 

SV of 

V 1795 C-6a 

1795 B-6_, C-6a 
(cent undertype) 

included in 
V 1795 C-6a 

SV ofV 1795 B-6 

SV 

SV 

SV of 

V 1795 C-6a 

1796 B-la, C-1 

V 

SV ofV 1796 B-1 

V 

V 

V 

1796 B-2a, C-2 

V 

SV ofV 1796 B-2 

V 

V 

V 

1796 B-2b, C-2 
(cent undertype) 

included in 
V 1796 C-2 

SV ofV 1796 B-2 

SV 

SV 

existence 

unconfirmed 

1797 B-la, C-1 
(no undertype) 

V 

SV of V 1797 B-1 

SV 

V 

V 
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TABLE , (continued), » .r * xtt 

DESIGNATION COHEN BREEN ROUSE WEBE R MANLEY 


ujuMejiv/vi luiN 

1797 B-lb, C- 

unlisted 

SV ofV 1797 B-1 

? 

SV 

existence 

(cent undertype) 





unconfirmed 

1797 B-lc. C-1 

included in 

SV ofV 1797 B-1 

V 

SV 

included m 

(T.A.L. undertype) V 1797 C-1 




V 1797 C-1 

1797 B-2a, C-2 

V 

SV ofV 1797 B-2 

SV 

V 

V 

(no undertype) 






1797 B-2b, C-2 

included in 

SV ofV 1797 B-2 

SV 

SV 

SV of 

(cent undertype) 

V 1797 C-2 




V 1797 C-2 

1 797 B-2c. C-2 

included in 

SV ofV 1797 B-2 

V 

SV 

SV of 

(T.A.L. undertype) V 1797 C-2 




V 1797 C-2 

1797 B-3a, C-3b 

V 

SV ofV 1797 B-3 

SV 

V, SV (with 

V 

(lettered edge) 




visible undertype 

1797 B-3b, C-3c 

V 

SV ofV 1797 B-3 

SV 

V, SV (with 

V 

(gripped edge) 




visible undertype) 

1797 B-3c, C-3a 

V 

SV ofV 1797 B-3 

V 

V, SV (with 

V 

(plain edge) 




visible undertype) 

1800 B-la, C-1 

V 

SV ofV 1800 B-1 

SV 

7 

SV ot 






V 1800 C-1 

1800 B-lb, C-1 

included in 

SV ofV 1800 B-1 

V 

? 

SVof 


V 1800 C-1 




V 1800 C-1 

1802 B-1,C-1 

V 

V 

V 

V, SV (with 

V 





visible undertype) 

1802B-2, C-2 

V 

V 

V 

V, SV (with 

V 





visible undertvoel 


Readers should be aware that lower case letters were used very differently by Cohen and 
Breen. For example, the letter “a” (per Cohen) refers to the most common of multiple varieties 
with the same obverse-reverse die pair. The same letter (per Breen) indicates the subvariety 
considered by Breen to have been first in the emission sequence for the subvarieties within a 
variety. 


In his 1989 article “Sinking the Subs (Subvarieties)”, Bill Weber chastised Sheldon, 
Cohen, and Breen for ignoring “changes in edge treatment... as criteria for a separate variety 
number”. In my opinion, there are clear advantages to describing varieties as Cohen has done. I 
have chosen his variety nomenclature as the primary one used in my forthcoming reference work 
“The Half Cent Die State Book”. Nonetheless, whether authors describe varieties with separate 
numbers or with a combination of numbers and lower case letters, it is of greater importance how 
they use the terms “variety” and “subvariety”. 


************* 
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The Doctor Thomas Hall Collection of Sheldon Variety Large Cents 

Edward Weeks and Robert Vail 

The Dr. Thomas Hall Large Cent collection, as shown in his personal inventory list entitled 
“United States Copper Cents,” the original of which resides in the library of Eric P. Newman, St. 
Louis, Missouri, is presented with a subsequent pedigree on each cent. 

Dr. Thomas Hall died in May, 1909. He practiced in, and was a resident of, Boston. He 
bought his first large cents from W. W. Hays in 1888, and made significant additional purchases 
from B. H. Collins in 1892. He also authored A Descriptive List of Coppers Used by Authority 
for the State of Connecticut, which was published in 1892. His collection included 356 
Connecticut coppers, 156 New Jersey coppers, and 21 varieties of 1793 cents, all acquired 
between 1890 and 1902. 

Editor’s Note : For readers unfamiliar with Dr. Hall’s name. I’d simply suggest a review of 
those pages of Penny Whimsy describing the cents of 1793. For example, under the S-1, Chain 
Ameri., listing we find, “The Mickley-Hall-Brand-Pearl coin remains unquestionably the finest 
presently known.” The 1793 NC-1 listing notes, “The only example positively known [an AU-50 
coin, now in the ANS] was discovered in England in 1889 and was sold to Dr. Hall.” At the 
description for S-4 we find, “Probably the Hall-Hines piece, MS-65 and in almost full brilliance, 
holds top honors.” The unique Strawberry Wreath, NC-2, “was in the Hall collection, [and] was 
afterwards owned by Brand [as were quite a number of Hall’s coins— i.e., the so-called Hall-Brand 
hoard].” In describing the rare S-7, Sheldon notes that “the Winsor-Hall Coin [is] far the finest. 
And so it goes. Not all of these Condition Census notes are up to date, of course; but clearly Dr. 
Hall was the premier collector of that generation, at least as regards the 1793’s. He certainly 
would have had purchasing opportunities that no longer exist, for the current generation of cent 
collectors; but he clearly pursued those opportunities which presented themselves aggressively, to 
have put together a cabinet of such legendary quality in a mere dozen years! 

The subsequent pedigree of each piece in the collection is presented in the following format: 



Sheldon 

Text from other sources for description purposes. Some additional text which is in ( ) was 

Index 

Number 

Number 

provided by Bob Vail from his personal notes. 



Grade 

History of ownership as determined by Bob Vail. 


Listed 
in CC 




Price Paid 
by 

Dr. Hall 

Plate 

Plate not available 
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1 

S-1 

The Wide Date Obverse. The Reverse has AMERI. 
CC #7 (Tied with three others.) 

1793 

EF-45 

Whitman 8/1893:816 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - Thomas L. Elder 10/1935:768 - 
Henry C. Hines - Dr. William H. Sheldon - R.E. Naftzger, Jr. - 
New Netherland Coin Co 1 1/1973:324 


$95.00 
+ 10% 





w 

w 


2 

S-2 

The Wide Date Reverse. AMERICA is Spelled Out. 

1793 


W.F. Johnson 6/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand 3/1942 - ANS 


$35.00 




3 

S-3 

Leaning R in AMERICA. 

CC #2 (Tied with two others.) 



SH & H. Chapman 6/1889:472 - H.P. Newlin - 

W.F. Johnson 6/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - 

1793 

AU-55 

Virgil M. Brand - Carl Wurtzbach - Elmer Sears 3/1931 - Henry C. Hines - 



Dr. William H. Sheldon - Wayte Raymond- New Netherlands Coin Co. #41 :231 - 



J.O. Sloss:3 - R.E. Naftzger, Jr. - New Netherlands Coin Co. 1 1/1973:325 - Don Partrick - 



Stack’s 5/1975:554 



$40.00 

• 

# 
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4 

S-4 

Both LIBERTY and DATE are Followed by a Period. 

1793 


Charles Steigerwalt 12/16/1902 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand 

FPL #63 


$31.50 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 




Wide LIBERTY. 


5 

NC-1 



1793 


J.O. Stomay - SH & H. Chapman 6/1889:471 - H.P. Newlin - W.F. Johnson 6/1892 - 
Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - George H. Clapp - ANS 


$94.00 








6 

NC-2 

Strawberry Leaf / One Leaf Central. 
CC # 1 (Unique.) 



Winsor;823 - Crosby 4/1896 - Dr. Thomas Hall 

- Virgil M. Brand - Kelly (3/25/1941) - 

1793 


C.M.Williams:6 - Floyd T. Starr:6 - Tony Terranova - R.E. Naftzger, Jr. - Eric Streiner - 



Parino 



$40.00 

• 

• 
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7 

NC-3 

Strawberry Leaf / One Cent High. 
CC #1 

1793 

VG7 

Scott 10/1877:201 - H.G. Samson - Lorin G. Parmelee:671 - Charles Steigerwalt lU/18yt) - 
Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - Kelly (3/1 1/1941) - R.J. Staples 


$80.00 


# 


8 

1793 

S-5 

Large Date, Small Heavy Bow. 
CC #2 (Tied with one other.) 

MS 60+ 

W.F. Johnson 6/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - W.S. Sisson - Henry Chapman 4/1916:988 - 
U.S. Coin Co - Henry C. Hines - Dr. William H. Sheldon - R.E.Naftzger, Jr. - 
New Netherlands Coin Co. 1 1/1973:326 

$70.00 






9 

1793 

S-6 

Sprung Dies / Small Heavy Bow. 
CC #2 (Tied with one other.) 

MS 65 

Seavy 1873:208 - Lorin G. Parmelee 2/6/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - vlrgllWBrancl - 
New Netherlands Coin Co. (PVT) - Harold Bareford - Herman Halpern - Stack’s 3/1988:6 

$200.00 
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10 

S-7 

Faint Curl - Weak Date / Small Heavy Bow. 
CC #1 



Winsor:824 - Charles Steigerwalt - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 

1793 

AU50 

New Netherlands Coin Co. (PVT) - C. Douglas Smith - New Netherlands Com Co. (PVT) - 



nr William H. Sheldon - R.E. Naftzger, Jr. - Eric Streiner:13 - Thomas D. Reynolds 






















11 

S-8 

Horizontal Stem / High Triangular Bow. 
CC # 4 (Tied with four others.) 



Charles Steigerwalt 3/1895 - Dr. Thomas Hall - 

Virgil M. Brand - 

1793 

AU55 

New Netherlands Coin Co. (PVT) - Dr. William H. Sheldon - Dorothy I. Paschal - 



Don Partrick - Stack’s 5/1975:555 



$50.00 

# 

# 




Horizontal Stem / Large Round Bow. 


12 

S-9 



1793 

AU55 

Winsor;822 - Charles Steigerwalt - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 
New Netherlands Coin Co. (PVT) - Dr. William H. Sheldon - Dorothy I. Paschal 


$43.00 
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Injured Rim / Period After Legend. 


13 

S-10 

CC #2 (Tied with one other.) 




Lorin G. Parmelee 2/6/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall 

- Virgil M. Brand - Oscar J. Pearl :9 - 

1793 

MS 60+ 

C.M. Williams: 12 - R.E. Naftzger, Jr. - Eric Streiner - Parino 


$100.00 





9 



14 

NC-4 

Horizontal Stem / Period After Legend. 
CC #4 


1793 

VG4 

F.L. Bowman - Ed Frossard 4/1879:375 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 
George H. Clapp - ANS 


$4.75 

# 

# 


15 

NC-5 

Injured Rim / Small Heavy Bow. 

CC #1 (Unique) 



LeGras - Ed Frossard 12/1881:405 - H.G. Samson - Lorin G. Parmelee 1/1896 - 

1793 

EF 45 

Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - George H. Clapp - ANS 


$500.00 


A 
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Vertical Left Leaf / Lettered Edge With Double Leafs. 

16 

S-llb 





Charles Steigerwalt 12/1902 - Dr. Thomas Hall 

- Virgil M. Brand - Fritz - 

1793 

VF25 

Fed Coin Exchange (PVT) - Norweb;2694 - J.R. Frankenfield 



FPL #63 



$13.50 

# 

• 




Vertical Left Leaf / Vines and Bars. 


17 

S-lla 

CC #3 


1793 

AU50 

Ed Frossard 9/1893 (PVT) - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 
New Netherlands Coin Co. (PVT) - Dr. William H. Sheldon - J.O. Sloss.9 - 
R E. Naftzeer, Jr. - New Netherlands Coin Co. 1 1/1973:332 


$30.00 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 




- 
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Leaf Under ME Parallel. 



19 

S-13 

CC #6 (Tied with two others.) 



1793 

EF 40 

H. Whiteley - B.H. Collins 4/1896 - Dr. Thomas Hall 
J.P. Randall - Gelss:l 1 - Fritz - Fed Coin Exchange - 

- Virgil M. Brand - 6/1944 - 
FPL ‘53 - 54ANAH016 


$80.00 

A 


A 







20 

1793 

S-14 

Bisecting Crack. 


Lorin G. Parmelee:677 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand 

$20.00 


Plate not available 




Dotted 1/ Leaf Under ME Parallel. 


21 

S-16 

CC #3 


1793 

F 12 

Charles H. Bell - Libbie 12/1895:? - Charles Steigerwalt 12/1895 - Dr. Thomas Hall - 
Virgil M. Brand - George H. Clapp - ANS 


$25.00 






/i: vi G-hili 
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Head of 1793 / Close Straight Date / Edge of 1794. 

22 

S-20b 

CC #2 




Ed Frossard 1/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 

1794 

VF35 

New Netherlands Coin Co. 34:574 - C. Douglas Smith - Dr. William H. Sheldon - 
R.E. Naftzger, Jr. - Eric Strainer 7/1992 - Robert A. Schumann 


$7.50 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 


23 

S-19b 

Head of 1793 / Double Chin / Edge of 1794. 
CC#1 


1794 

EF 45 

Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - Dr. George P. French:20 - Dr. William H. Sheldon - 
R.E. Naftzger, Jr. 


$1.50 



# 


24 

S-21 

Flat Pole. 

1794 

VF30 

New Netherlands Coin Co. 34:576 


$2.20 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 
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25 

S-17 

Head of 1793/ Wide Straight Date / Edge of 1793. 

1794 


Unknown 


Unknown 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 

1 — L 



26 

S-49 

Short Bust / Closed Wreath. 

1794 

VF20 

W W Hays - B.H. Collins 4/1893 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil ivfflrand - 
New Netherlands Coin Co. 34:578 - Dr. William H. Sheldon - Dorothy I. Paschal - 
George E. Ewing - Denis W. Coring - R.C. Clark - Robinson S. Brown - 
Snnerior Galleries 10/1986:66 - Robinson & Victor McCawley - Superior 5/1989:182 


Unknown 




A 








27 

S-54 

Slanting 7 / Closed Wreath. 

1794 

VF30 

Collins London Lot - W.W. Hays 1 1/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 
New Netherlands Coin Co. 34:580 - M.L. Kaplan 

Note 1 : Cost $44.00 with three other coins ( #40 S-44, #53 S-71 and #57 S-27) 


Note 1: 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 
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31 

S-59 

Thick Hair / Wide Date. 

1794 

VF20 

W.W. Hays 1 1/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 
New Netherlands Coin Co. 34:583 - M.L. Kaplan 


$3.25 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 



32 

S-24 

Scarred Head / Apple Cheek. 

1794 

VF25 

Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - New Netherlands Coin Co. 34:586 - M.L. Kaplan 


Unknown 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 




- 


33 

S-41 

Truncated Hair. 

CC #9 (Tied with one other.) 

1794 

VF30 

W.W. Hays 1 1/1892 - Dr. Thomas Hall - Virgil M. Brand - 

New Netherlands Coin Co. 34:583 - M.L. Kaplan - Thomas P. Warfield. 166 - 

Willard C. Blaisdell - R.E. Naftzger, Jr. - 85EAC:43 - Wes A. Rasmussen 


$3.00 

Plate not available 

Plate not available 

- 



“TO BE CONTINUED” 
************ 

* 
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Discrepancies in Published Mintage Estimates 
for the Cents of 1795-97 

Red Hemy 

For many of those who love and value the early cents, estimated mintages and surviving numbers provide an 
absorbing field of research. Recent studies of survivorship and mintages have brought to mind the fact that 
historically, there have been confliets between the published mintages by date and the corresponding numbers of 
the cents as they exist today. This article is not meant to provide any answers to these interesting issues, but to raise 
questions and stimulate discussion. 

Attempts to relate mintage estimates to survivorship can be of doubtful validity if we try to work with all the 
individual die varieties. For this reason, most of this article will consider the overall mintages by date and type only. 

In the 1 950’s Walter Breen, after his study of early mint records, published estimates for 1795-97 cent mintages 
which came to be generally aecepted by the numismatic community. These numbers, which divide the reported 
cent deliveries into estimates for 1795 plain edge, 1796 Liberty Cap, 1796 Draped Bust, and 1797, have been 
published and republished until they are firmly entrenched in numismatic lore. The third column of the table below 
lists these Breen mintage figures, as quoted in R.S. Yeoman’s^ Guide Book of United States Coins, the familiar 
“Red Book.” 

How do Breen’s mintage estimates compare with the corresponding survivors observed today? I summed the 
estimated cent populations for each date and type from Copper Quotes by Robinson (13th ed.), using the CQR 
maximum for each rarity figure: 2000 for R2, 600 for R3, 200 for R4, and so forth, and using individual numbers 
for the very rare varieties. No estimate of average population for R1 varieties is provided in CQR, so I used 4000 
apiece. (See Question No. 7 below for a discussion of this figure.) Of eourse these population totals may be a bit 
high or low, but they are comparable from year to year and are meant to provide “ball park” figures for discussion. 
Rounded off, they are listed in the second column of the table. The resulting survivorship percentages, derived from 
Breen’s estimates, are seen in the fourth eolumn. 


Breen est. Sholley est. 


Date 

Population (CQR) 

Mintage 

%Surviving 

Mintage 

%Surviving 

1795 P.E. 

8,600 

501,500 

1.7 % 

194,000 

4.4 % 

1796 L.C. 

3,650 

109,825 

3.3 % 

307,500 

1.2 % 

1796 D.B. 

8,400 

363,375 

2.3 % 

823,200 

1 .0 % 

1797 

23,950 

897,510 

2.7 % 

985,700 

2.4 % 


That fourth column reveals an unexplained conflict between Breen’s estimated mintages and the present 
populations. Why should only 1 .7% of the 1 795 plain-edge cents have survived, while the survival rate is almost 
twice as great at 3.3% for the very similar 1 796 Liberty Caps? According to Breen, these cents were minted at almost 
the same time, roughly January-July 1 796, and so it is reasonable to think that factors of use, loss, and destruction 
should have been similar for the two groups. The estimated survivorship percentage then drops quite a bit for 1 796 
Draped Bust (2.3%) and 1797 (2.7%). These significant differences in estimated cent survival have gone unnoticed 
as far as I know, and Breen provided no explanation for them. In fact, on page 1 88 of Walter Breen 's Complete 
Encyclopedia ofU.S. and Colonial Coins he gave a much higher survivorship rate of “possibly 4% to 5%” for 1795 
plain-edge, which seems in conflict with his mintage estimate of half a million, since if true it would mean that there 
still exist over 20,000 of the 1795 plain-edge cents! Is this credible? 

Craig Sholley, in his clearly-reasoned July article Examining the Mintage Estimates: P art 1 The Cents of 

1795, 1796, and 1797, rearranged the mintage estimates to allow for a more consistent die life during those years. 
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His revised estimates for these groups are listed in the fifth column of the table. Resulting survivorship percentages, 
computed using the same CQR population estimates as before, are listed in the last column. 

Here again we encounter a substantial discrepancy between the survivorship percentages for 1795 and 1796 
Liberty Cap cents. In this case, assuming a modem population of 8600, the 1795 plain-edge cents appear to have 

survived in much larger proportions than the similar cents dated 1796 (4.4% compared to 1.2%). lnaddition,t eie 

is a wide gap between the 1796 D.B. survivors and the 1797’s (1.0% compared to 2.4%). As with Breen’s estimates, 

I see no easy explanation for the widely varying survivorship figures. 

Many interesting questions arise, such as: 

1 . Did the changeover from 1795 to 1796 Liberty Cap eents occur about March-April 1796 (Breen) or earlier 
than that (Sholley)? Using either assumption, why should the surviving percentages be so different for the two 
groups? Or, are the differing mintage estimates both partly right because of this possibility: 

2. Was 1795 plain-edge and 1796 Liberty Cap production mixed together at the mint during early 1796 ? For 
example, could 1 00,000 or more 1795 S78 cents have been delivered along with some of the 1796 Liberty Caps? 
This would increase the survivorship percentage difficulties derived from Breen’s mintages, but would significantly 
reduce the percentage discrepancies derived from Mr. Sholley’s. 

3. Could Obverses 3 and 4 of 1795 really have lasted for as many strikes as Breen’s mintage estimates imply? 
4000 survivors apiece divided by .017 (or 10,000 apiece divided by .045) means more than 200,000 strikes each 
for S76b and S78 ! And in this case, why didn’t any of the 1 796 Liberty Cap obverse dies last that long, if they were 
made from the same steel and used at about the same time, by the same people? 

4. If die life for 1 796 Draped Bust cents was roughly consistent with die life for 1797, why are many 1796 D.B. 
die varieties so scarce and even rare now, compared to most varieties of 1797? If the two groups were minted in 
comparable numbers (823,200 for 1796 vs. 985,700 for 1797), why do only one-third as many 1796’s survive today 
(8400 vs. almost 24,000)? 

5. Habitual cent-hunters will confirm that Nichols Find coins aside, few of the 1 796 D.B. ’s are easy to find in 
nice condition. Not many of the coins seem to have been saved when new, or held out of circulation for long. If even 
a few of those new 1796 Draped Bust cents were preserved as novelties, and were gradually dropped back into 
circulation later, why aren’t some of the early 1796 D.B. varieties more common now than those of 1797, and in 
somewhat better condition as well, if they were minted in comparable numbers to begin with? 

6. Could obverse die life have decreased temporarily when the Draped Bust design was introduced, due to new 
die-preparation procedures or other complications encountered in changing over to the new obverse type? Perhaps 
mint personnel didn’t really “hit their stride” in preparing the D.B. dies until 1797, and then produced some long- 
lasting dies which were used in striking several now-common varieties. 

7 Are 4000 average specimens too few to use in our computations for the R1 varieties? If so, consider the 
implications of using a population estimate of, say, 6000 apiece. The total of surviving specimens, and the resulting 
percentages, would balloon by almost half for 1795 plain-edge, and by about one-third for 1797! This would 
aggravate some of the conflicts we are trying to explain. The resulting 1795 plain-edge population estimate of 
1 2,600 would change that date’s surviving percentages in the table to much larger values, and the average die life 
for the R1 varieties of 1797 might be driven up to an improbable figure of far over 200,000 strikes. 

All of these points are worth diseussing, and they are just a few of the issues which are raised by study of the 
published mintages for 1795-97. Others will no doubt think of more questions, and some of you may have possible 
answers. Your responses and ideas are invited, in or out of print, on this fascinating and important numismatic 

subject. 


* * ★ 
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NEW JERSEY COPPERS, PART 39: MARIS 6C 

Ray Williams 

Wow - I can’t believe that two months have passed since submitting the Condition 
Census for Maris 1 1!4 G. I made one blatant omission last issue; in the C-4 Auction, Chris 
Young was the successful bidder on lot (#313), which was a (F-12) 11 V 2 G. I attended that 
auction, and thanks for the reminder, Demiis. 

My original intention was to do this Condition Census report on another R-8 New Jersey, 
because it would require the least amount of manual tabulation. To this point, I have about 25% 
of the Condition Census data entered in the computer, and that’s not enough to be useful yet. 
Instead, this Condition Census will be on the Maris 6-C, the first die combination of the horse 
head varieties. 

Although not a 
common coin, it is readily 
available to variety 
collectors, and is represented 
in many of the collections 
participating in this survey. 

Early thought was that the 6- 
C dies were made in England 
at Wyon’s Mint, and Walter 
Mould brought them to the 
U.S. Michael Hodder’s 
dissertation after the 
description of lot 13 in the John Griffee sale, efficiently disproves Breen’s Wyon’s Mint theory, 
by showing that Mould was in the U.S. too early to have brought the dies with him. The Horse 
head and shield designs were dictated by the State Legislature several years after Mould was in 
this country. 

The Reverse C was well executed and called the “pattern shield” by Dr. Maris because it 
was also used on the 1786 Immunis (Maris 3-C) and General Washington (Maris 4-C) pairings. 

The Obverse 6 die appears to have been made by an engraver 
with less skill the one who made the reverse. Although not very 
evident to me, Maris and Breen claim that the “N” was punched upside 
down. 


What is obvious, and diagnostic, is the 
“S” in Caesarea. It is much larger than 
the rest of the letters, off center and tilted 
drastically clockwise. 




Bowers & Ruddy Sale of the Garrett Collection, October 1, 1980 
Maris 6-C, Lot 1392 



Although not a rare coin, it is difficult to obtain in high grades. Traditionally believed to 
be a rarity 4, I see no reason to change it. By definition, a R-4 coin has between 76 and 200 
specimens know to exist. That being said, this Condition Census consisting of 68 collections can 
“neither confirm nor deny” the R-4 designation. 
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Maris # 


Psuedoname 


Condition 


6-C R August 

D-C NH Collector #1 

MS60 

EF 

... i 


6-C 

J Lorenzo 

VF+ 

Norweb L!306 

6-C 

D Wierzba 

VF+ 

Rinaldo, CG !!/92 L3502 

6-C 

Pacific Northwest Collector 

VF 

Griffee L!3, Frontenac L!!8, Ryder, Boyd 

6-C 

E Kucia 

VF 

Valenziano, B&M 3-90 L!204, Boyd, Ryder 

6-C 

R Moore 

VF 

Ringo 

6-C 

NY Collector #4 

VF 


6-C 

Ray Williams 

VF 

Don Mituzas-Jan 90 p|5[;#i68, Rall,Brand & Bareford, 
Stacks 5/3/84 Lot !0! 

6-C 

A Pietri 

VF 


6-C 

S Tannenbaum 

VF 


6-C 

M Wierzba 

VF 

RM Smythe 

6-C 

Noted Midwest Collector 

VF 

B G Johnson 
Virgil Brand? 

6-C 

L Terrell 

VF 

Stacks 9/95 





6-C 

Ocean NJ Collector 

F+ 

Stacks !990 fpl L!49 

6-C 

Ray Williams 

F+ 

Rinaldo, Ex Barnes Sale L2, privately from Griffee, ex 
Taylor L2!53 

6-C 

C Schettino 

F+ 

Rinaldo FPL 

6-C 

Northeastern Collector 

F+ 


6-C 

S Martin 

F+ 





6-C 

P Scherff 

F 

Stacks !!/9/88 L!255 

6-C 

6-C 

F McGrath 

F 


D Palmer 

F cleaned 





6-C CA Collector#:. 

VG+ 

Rinaldo 

6-C Maine Collector #1 

VG 

Bareford L!02 
ex Stickney 

6-C 

Maine Collector#! 

VG 

Bareford L!02, Stickney 

6-C 

Kansas Collector#! 

VG 




illllpss 


6-C 

C Young 

G+ 


6-C 

NJ Collector #4 

G 


6-C 

S Shaffer 

"g 


6-C 

NJHS 

G 

Frederick Canfield 

6-C NJHS 

Poor 

holed 

Frederick Canfield 

6-C B Anton 



6-C B Anton 



6-C B Anton 




As you can see in the above listing, I have not numbered the coins in their order of condition. Instead, I’ve 
grouped coins by grade. Until the coins can be compared side by side, it would require guesswork and speculation 
to rank them. Only a rarity 6, 7 or 8 have few enough coins where a ranking has a chance of accuracy. 

Although I don’t know the condition of Bill Anton’s coins, or the present owner of the AU Garrett 
specimen, 1 think it’s safe to say that the Condition Census for Maris 6-C is VF30 and above. 

Since there have been numerous auction appearances of this coin in lower grades, I have not listed these as 
unknown ownerships because of possible duplication. In addition, I would expect that a rarity 4 coin will have at 
least another 40 coins not listed above. The best I can hope for is that most of the higher grade examples are in this 
census. 

If you would care to participate in this Condition Census, or wish to reach me for any reason, please feel 

free... 

Ray Williams 

924 Norway Ave, Trenton, NJ 08629 
609-587-5929 raydianewilliams@juno.com 

************* 
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DELISTING A FAMOUS DIE STATE: 
THE CASE OF COHEN:278 

Ron Manley 


The late Roger S. Cohen, Jr. had in his collection of U. S. half cents a low grade 1809 C-5 
specimen which, until now, has been considered to be a unique example of the “terminal die state” 
for the variety. I have concluded that this famous example of the well-known “1809/6” half cent 
variety is actually an anomalous specimen from the early die state (EDS) . 

The coin in question, which appears to show two large obverse rim breaks (cuds), is 
plated on page 72 (obverse only) of Cohen’s book American Half Cents, “the Little Half 
Sisters”, second edition. It was also reported (but not plated) by Walter Breen on page 302 of his 
Encyclopedia of U. S. Half Cents 1793-1857 as the source for his Die State V for this variety. 

This half cent was listed as lot 278 when Cohen’s collection was sold by Superior in 
February 1992. Both sides of Cohen: 278 were plated, including an enlargement showing the two 
obverse “cuds”. In addition to these two large cuds, Cohen: 278 was described as having a 
“lumpy break near the rim” by the third star. 



COHEN:278 

All Original Photographs by Bob Grellman 


Before presenting the evidence that Cohen:278 is an EDS specimen (albeit a highly 
unusual one), I need to briefly discuss the early and late die states of 1809 C-5. Walter Breen 
illustrated only States II and III of the five die states he described for this variety (his 1809 B-5). 
Both of Breen’s plate coins are (in my opinion) EDS examples. 

All higher grade EDS coins exhibit nearly fiall dentilation on both sides and a small lump 
(Breen’s “rust pit”) below the second A in AMERICA. In addition to this small reverse lump, the 
obverse cracks described for Breen States II and III also appear on EDS specimens. The dies 
apparently suffered these defects before they were used for coinage. No EDS 1809 C-5 
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specimens are known with rotated dies. Instead, they are found only with a normal reverse 
alignment (12:00). 

Late die state (LDS) specimens of 1809 C-5 result from heavily lapped dies. Apparently, 
the dies were lapped to remove multiple clash marks, traces of which remain visible on the reverse 
of higher grade specimens. Typical EDS specimens are readily distinguished from LDS ones. 
Lapping the obverse die removes the dentilation and dramatically weakens the hair curls above the 
ribbon. The letters LI in LIBERTY are weaker. Lapping also removes much of the reverse 
dentilation. After lapping, the small lump below the second A in AMERICA is gone. The lower 
ribbon is usually very weak on the reverse of such LDS specimens. LDS specimens are found 
with their reverse rotated about 20°-25° CW from normal (-12:45). 

LDS 1809 C-5 specimens are decidedly scarcer than ones from the EDS. No LDS 
specimen of this variety was plated in Breen’s Encyclopedia. In addition, none of the five 1809 
C-5 specimens in the Cohen sale are from the LDS (including lot 278). However, the interested 
reader may find plated high grade examples from the LDS in such auctions as Bowers & Merena’s 
Norweb sale. Part I (lot 64), McCawley & Grellman’s Early Copper Auction #8 (lot 60), and 
Sotheby’s recent Gene Reale sale (lot 15). 

At my request, the current owner recently sent Cohen: 278 to Bob Grellman for his 
examination. I supplied Bob with 1809 C-5 examples from both the EDS and LDS for 
comparison. Bob confirmed that the reverse alignment of Cohen:278 matched the EDS specimen, 
not the LDS one. Although the current owner had reported to me that the small lump below the 
second A in AMERICA was totally gone. Bob noted that it was still present (although faint). It 
had only been obscured by local debris. In addition, the coin passed the “ring test”. 

Bob concluded that Cohen:278 is authentic, with apparently original color and surfaces. 
Most importantly. Bob completely agreed with my conclusion that this coin is from the EDS. 
However, Bob was at a complete loss as to how to explain the obverse “defects”. Presumably, 
the coin had the obverse “cuds” when it left the Mint. 

Evidence that Cohen: 278 is an anomalous EDS specimen of 1809 C-5 is as follows: 

(1) It is extremely improbable that a die would simultaneously break to form two large cuds 
with no known pre-existing cracks in the areas of the cuds. In fact, to my knowledge, it is 
unprecedented. 

(2) Cohen:278 has a normal reverse alignment (12:00), known only for EDS specimens of this 
variety. LDS 1809 C-5 specimens from lapped dies are currently known only with CW rotated 
reverses. 

(3) On its obverse, LIBERTY is well struck — including LI (which is typically weak on LDS 
specimens). 

(4) The reverse of Cohen:278 is well struck, including the lower ribbon at 6:00 — even though 
it is a low grade specimen. This is characteristic only of EDS 1809 C-5 specimens. 

(5) The EDS’s lump below the second A in AMERICA is still present (although weak). 

(6) Substantial reverse dentilation is still evident. Knovm high grade LDS 1809 C-5 specimens 
have little, if any, dentilation on either side. 
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(7) The reverse die for Cohen;278 was (using Breen’s term) “offset misaligned”: Its obverse 
appears normally centered, but its reverse appears slightly off-center, with a noticeably broader 
rim at 6:00. This is a striking characteristic known for many EDS specimens (e.g. Cohen:275). 
However, all LDS 1809 C-5 examples known to me appear with both dies normally centered. 

The weight of Cohen: 278 is unusually low. In the Cohen sale, its weight was reported as 
only 72.84 grains. Similar low grade 1809 half cents (including others in the Cohen sale) are 
much closer to the official weight of 84 grains. My instincts tell me that somehow Cohen:278’s 
low weight is connected to the anomalous obverse “cuds”. However, the obverse features are an 
enigma that remains unexplained. 



EDS 1809 C-5 EXAMPLE 



LDS 1809 C-5 EXAMPLE 


I have presented multiple lines of evidence that the “famous late die state of 1809 
Cohen-5”, as Cohen: 278 was described in its 1992 Superior sale, is actually an anomalous EDS 
specimen. I thank the current owner of Cohen: 278 for his support with this study. He has been 
made aware of my findings and has gratiously encouraged me to publish them in Penny-Wise . 


*****★★****♦* 
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HALF CENT VARIETIES: MY VIEW 

Robert Yuell 


I have been following the articles in Pennv-Wise concerning half cent varieties and 


subvarieties with great interest. These articles are as follows: 




1) 

Three New Subvarieties of Half Cents . 

R. Tettenhorst 

03/15/98 . 

page 

64 

2) 

Varieties and Subvarieties 

Bill Weber . . . 

05/15/98 . 

page 

160 

3) 

Half Cent Subvarieties; A Viewpoint . 

Ray Rouse . . . 

05/15/98 . 

page 

163 

4) 

Thoughts on the Thin Planchet Lettered 
Edge Half Cents 

Ron Manley . . 

07/15/98 . 

page 

259 

5) 

From the Internet (EAC Region 8) .... 

Pete Smith . . 

07/15/98 . 

page 

303 


Opinion from Bill Eckberg about varieties and subvarieties 





It is my turn to chime in. Each of these articles has been extremely enlightening. As 
Bill Eckberg points out, there seems to be no actual definition of variety and subvariety. From 
my point of view, there are three sides to a coin, so there should be only three determining 
factors for a variety. I do not believe in the use of the term subvariety. A VARIETY IS 
DEFINED BY A COMBINATION OF OBVERSE DIE, REVERSE DIE AND EDGE DIE. This 
does NOT include differences in planchet weight or planchet stock or any thing else. I think 
that Walter Breen was incorrect in this regard. Using this definition above, two varieties in 
Roger Cohen’s book should be delisted. They are the 1795 C5b and 1795 C6b and the 1795 
C5a and 1795 C6a should be called 1795 C5 and 1795 C6. These are on different weight 
planchets and do not conform to the definition above. Roger Cohen mentioned to me a couple 
years after his second edition (1984) that he had made a mistake in defining these as separate 
varieties. I agree with that. ALSO PLEASE NOTE THAT ROGER COHEN NEVER USED 
SUBVARIETY TO DEFINE ANY OF HIS 99 BUSINESS STRIKES. With the definition above, 
that will reduce the number by two, leaving 97 VARIETIES to complete a Cohen business strike 
set. 


At this point do we want a new numbering scheme without the (a) or (b) or should we 
just maintain the Cohen set of numbers? If we change the numbers, they could be changed 
to agree with the current known emission sequence. Any comments? 

R. Tettenhorst mentions in his article that there are a few 1794 Half Cents that are 
known without edge letters. These coins are considered errors that just failed to go through 
the Castaing edge lettering device. I agree with that. 

All the coins that are variations - weight, stock, etc. - should be mentioned in upcoming 
books about half cents but in a separate chapter or with the actual variety itself These are, 
in my opinion not separate varieties. 

Again the basic definition for a variety - OBVERSE DIE / REVERSE DIE / EDGE DIE. 

P.S. I agree with Bill Weber and Greg Heim that 1804 C5 should be delisted as it is a later 

die stage of 1 804 C3. Bring back the 1 804 C3. 

************* 
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DELIST THE 1836 RESTRIKE HALF CENT? 

Ken Cable 


While many articles in Penny-Wise address the discovery of new varieties, this is sort 
of the reverse of that. Within the last year, I have had the rare opportunity, on two separate 
occasions, to make a side-by-side comparison of an 1836 First Restrike (1836 FR) half cent 
with an 1836 Original. The 1836 FR (the “host” coin) is certified by NGC and labeled as a 
“Restrike,” and is classified as “C-PRIa” (notation for the Cohen variety classified as the “Peale 
Restrike,” “la” a subclass of C-1). One of the Originals was a PCGS PR-64RB and the other 
was raw but “guaranteed genuine.” In each case I studied every minute detail, including 
fullness of curl and star definition and relative placement. Then I obtained full-color ECUs and 
studied them just as intensely. The major differences were higher, sharper rims, strengthened 
hair cords, and buckling in the fields on the 1836 FR. 

To attain a clear understanding of my argument as it relates to 1836 half cents, it is 
helpful to know the method of manufacture of all U.S. coins of that year and those slightly 
following, as there is a temporal parallelism. It should be noted that 1836 marked the 
introduction of the hydraulic steam press that had been used to strike coins in England since 
the late 1700s. In March of 1836, large-cent-sized copper medals were struck by the 
Philadelphia Mint to commemorate this first usage, which had been long overdue. In 
November, Gobrecht dollars and “Reeded Edge” Capped Bust halves were coined. The year 
1837 saw regular production runs of “steamers.” Steam press coins as a general rule brought 
out complete details on high points that the screw press could not consistently reach, even with 
the “closed collar” introduced in 1828. 

I have studied a multitude of high-grade (from XF up) large cents of 1835 - 39. Midway 
through 1837 the design was slightly modified, but it is not clear that this modification coincided 
with the switch to the steam press. My data leads me to believe that the steam press was first 
used for cents in 1 837, and struck most if not all of the early 1 837's and probably some of the 
1836's. On the other hand, I have observed some mint state 1 837's (and other 1837-dated 
coins as well) where the detail is not absolutely complete, which suggests that either the steam 
press was temporarily stopped because of technical difficulties and the screw press retained 
as a backup system, or that some 1 836 cents were struck after these 1 837's. (If anyone has 
any data on emission sequences of the 1836 and 1837 large cents, please share it with me. 

I find these “late middle dates” absolutely fascinating!) I don’t believe there is any question that 
all varieties of 1838 and designs of 1839 (Silly Head, Booby Head, etc.) were struck on the 
steam press. I’ve never seen an 1839 cent that wasn’t fully struck, save for the blending of 
bead detail on the obverse rim. Mushy obverse rims are common on 1838-dated coins in 
general, probably resulting from alignment difficulties in the steam press’s early going. 
Nevertheless, the device detail is invariably bold. Die buckling was also observed on many 
mint state coins of various denominations of the 1 836 - 40 period. And so it appears with the 
1 836 half cents. Those designated as Originals by today’s classifications were probably not 
steam-press products, whereas those designated as First Restrikes almost assuredly were. 
However, this does not necessarily associate them with the “Midnight Minters" scandal of 1 858 
-60. 


I do not feel there is sufficient evidence to link the 1 836 FR to the Midnight Minters, as 
Walter Breen attempted to do. In fact, Franklin Peale had left the Mint before this time, having 
served as its Chief Coiner from 1835 until 1854, apparently refuting connections of the 1836 
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FR to later years. Also, all material I have read does not specifically match the 1836 FR 
reverse with any of the reverse dies known to have been used by the Midnight Minters. If we 
must call the 1836 FR a “restrike,” it is probably simply a steam-press striking made in 1837 
off the Original die, or possibly during 1 838 - 40 to satisfy demand for an 1 836 half cent, as the 
Mint reported issuance of half cents during the year 1836, but no one could find any bearing 
that date. (My argument possibly extends to the 1831 FR, although this is a coin 1 have not 
analyzed ) In this light I propose that either a) the 1836 FR be delisted as “C-PR1" and “C- 
PRIa” and be reclassified as “C-P01" and “C-POIa” or b) the 1836 FR remain classified as 
a restrike but attributable to the introduction of the steam press and struck off some time before 
the Braided Hair proofs were coined in 1840. Whether the 1836 FR is really an “afterthought 
or simply an Original manufactured by a different coining method is open to debate and further 
research on my part - or anyone else who has any suggestions. I am also curious as to 
whether a new die was used for 1 836 proof half cents when they were first struck on the steam 
press. This would seem rather odd, since we’re talking about a total mintage of less than 1 00 
coins! Any ideas? 


************* 


TALKING BEGINNERS: NET GRADING, PART 2 

Steve Carr 

Last time, we looked at ways net grading was defined. This time, let’s look at how some 
EAC’ers determine net grade. For this column, I solicited member comments on net grading 
from old issues of Penny- Wise , though Region 8, from Dan Argyro’s Common Cents web site 
<http://www.USCents.com>, and from personal communication. 1 was somewhat disappointed 
in the low number of responses. Maybe there is some truth to the rumors about net grading 
“secrets” (said tongue-in-cheek). 

I want to thank everyone who shared their ideas on net grading. Your willingness to 
publicly state your grading principles marks you as gentlemen and scholars! 

Perhaps 1 do not need to do so, but 1 want to repeat one thing that was said last time. 
Each person has his or her own standards that he or she uses to net grade. This may result 
in different people assigning different net grades to the same coin. Learn how others net grade 
and you may be able to visualize their coins before you actually see them. 

Here then is how some EAC’ers net grade. 

PENNY-WISE articles 

In the past, several articles on net grading have appeared in Penny-Wise . Two might 
be of interest to members who have past issues or who have the Penny-W jse CD. One, by 
Frank Wilkinson, dealt with a theoretical approach to Dr. Sheldon’s grading (Volume XVII, 
1983, p. 297). A second, by Bill Noyes, should be REQUIRED READING for anyone interested 
in net grading (Volume XXI, 1987, p. 205). This article has been reprinted in the front of his two 
large cent books. 

WILLIAM SHELDON ^ 

OK, I did not meet with Dr. Sheldon through a clairvoyant, and I never met him while he 

was alive. And no, this is not a theoretical approach to Dr. Sheldon’s grading secrets. This 
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information is forwarded by Denis Loring who, as a young man in the late 1960s, learned net 
grading in Dr. Sheldon’s Riverside Drive apartment in New York City. There the good doctor 
used his own coins to show his net grading methods. 

Dr. Sheldon would remove a coin from his safe, carry it to an open window, and, using 
natural sunlight, proceed to show Denis how he net graded the coin. Suppose the coin had 
Extremely Fine sharpness with some porosity and an edge dent. Dr. Sheldon would hold the 
coin about two feet from his eye and ask himself, “Is it Extremely Fine?” The answer was “No.” 
Then he would ask, “Is it Good?” Again, the answer was “No,” as the coin was better than 
Good. He then asked, “Is it Very Fine?” “No,” he would answer himself, he did not feel 
comfortable calling it a Very Fine.” “Is it Very Good?” Again, he answered himself with a “No.” 
Now, the grade was narrowed to Fine. 

The final question Dr. Sheldon asked himself was, “Is it just Fine, or is it a little better?” 
If it was just Fine, he would net grade it F-1 2. If it was a little better, he would call it a F-1 5. 

Dr. Sheldon would start from both ends of the grading spectrum (the sharpness grade 
and Good) and move toward the center until he reached a point of indecision. At that point, 
he found the net grade. 

TOM NEWMAN 

I am a dealer / collector of Large Cents and know that net grading needs to be used in 
order to estimate the severity of detractions from a coin’s sharpness grade. Things like edge 
bumps, surface dings, porosity and roughness all have an effect on the coin’s value as 
opposed to a “full grade” coin. Once this effect is severe enough to lower the value to that of 
a lower grade, the “net grade” is then the grade closest to that value. That is the value method 
of net grading. Problem is, how much is a small scratch worth? How many people actually use 
this?? Most often people tend to look at the coin, see the detractions, net it down a grade or 
two and then look at what the price is for the lower grade. 

BILL ECKBERG 

I have been thinking about this since our first notes back and forth. I think maybe some 
of the reason people are unwilling to put their opinions on grading into print is that a) they are 
afraid their views will be ridiculed by “experts” (whoever they may be) or b) they don’t want to 
give away trade secrets. As to a, having sold my first collection of half cents through the late, 
lamented M & G Auctions, I have a pretty clear idea of how my own grading stacks up relative 
to that of respected dealers. Also, every time any of us buys a coin, he / she makes his / her 
own judgment of its grade / price relative to that set by the seller. As to b. I’m not a dealer and 
therefore have no trade secrets. Anyway, here goes . . . 

I had always thought of EAC grades as being 5-15 points tougher than ANA grades. 
However, after rereading Sheldon, Breen (Half Cent and US Encyclopedias), Brown & Dunn 
(yes, I AM old enough to have a copy of B & D, the ANA Grading Guide and Photograde, I am 
of the opinion that EAC sharpness grades and the VERBAL DESCRIPTIONS (but NOT 
necessarily the photographs) of the ANA grades are actually pretty close. Up to Fine, EAC and 
ANA grades are about the same. In the VF and XF levels, most EAC grades seem to be about 
5 points lower than ANA grades, much of the difference being due to net grading. Most, but 
definitely not all, “commercial” AUs seem to be EAC 35-45s, again with some of the difference 
being due to downgrading for defects. For coins in the XF-UNC range, I pretty much grade by 
surface. If the luster is full on the fields AND the devices, it is Mint State; if the luster is 
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disturted on the highest points of the devices but full in the fields, it is AU; if the luster is gone 
or present only in protected areas, the coin is only XF (or it may be lower). 

In the UNC range, I don’t think MS65Bn exists in EAC standards; you need some red 
for MS 65. Furthermore EAC MS 60 requires NO TRACE OF WEAR; I’ve seen at least one 
coin slabbed as MS 64 RB that had wear on the high points. It would have been at best an 
EAC AU 55. In general, almost nothing slabbed as MS 60-62 will be considered an UNC by 
EAC standards. By contrast, the EAC 60 coin will probably slab at least MS 63, and the EAC 
60+ coin will probably slab at least MS 64 Bn. Therefore, the coin sold as an EAC 60+ will 
price much higher than the PCGS / NGC / ANACS MS 60 Bn and more like the MS 64 Bn, so 
if you want to collect mint state copper, you have to know both EAC and market grading of 
these coins. 

I find the most useful grading standards to be those written in Breen’s US Coin 
Encyclopedia as they are very brief and focus on the specific criteria to look for at each grade 
level (e.g. WHICH hairs must you see on a coin for it to be F, VF or XF?). 

NET GRADING IS EAC-STYLE MARKET GRADING. In other words, it is a way of 
deciding on PRICE AS A FUNCTION OF BOTH SHARPNESS AND DAMAGE. A high-end VF 
coin with heavy porosity may be worth no more than a really nice, clean G in the marketplace; 
a VF20 with choice surfaces may be worth more than an AU with a bad scratch. Keep in mind 
that half cents aren’t as big as large cents, so an identical scratch / dent / whatever on the two 
coins will cause a deduction proportionately larger on a half cent than on a large cent. 

I have always considered net grading to be much more a matter of common sense and 
connoisseurship than a science. I have shown the same coin to multiple, knowledgeable 
collectors and dealers and gotten opinions as to net grade that vary as much as 15 points on 
one coin! Disagreements of 5 points can be expected on any coin that grades FI 5 or higher. 
Contrary to popular opinion, there are no actual rules for net grading; it’s a matter of personal 
taste that can be supported by the market: what a willing buyer and a willing seller can agree 
on. Consequently, a neophyte should not expect to be able to net grade accurately. S/he 
should stick to dealers who do. Some of the better known dealers in copper include both 
sharpness and their net grades (sometimes even condition) on their envelopes, and you can 
learn a lot about how the EAC market views different types of defects by looking over their 
inventory. I strongly recommend this. In fact, there is really no other way to get a feel for net 
grading other than by seeing how other knowledgeable people do it. 

Having said that, you can follow Jack Robinson’s directions and begin by deciding on 
condition. You can usually recognize a scudzy coin at a glance by large scratches, rim bumps, 
corrosion, etc. A coin lacking major defects, but also lacking pizzazz is usually average, and 
a coin that looks really great for the grade at first glance is probably choice unless a glass 
shows too many microscopic defects. 

You need to keep in mind that an average coin in VF will have more marks than an 
average XF and so on. An average G or AG can even have a little bit of porosity; an 
average coin at higher grades can’t be porous. By contrast, a choice AU should be nearly 
mark-free as well as highly lustrous. Also, the amount of metal moved by a scratch or edge 
ding and it’s position can affect the deductions taken for the defect. For example, a small 
scratch in a prime focal area such as the cheek or field in front of the face or around the date 
will cost more in deductions than a similar one in the hair or wreath; a large scratch costs 
more than a small scratch in the same place. Different people have different tastes, so 
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they will deduct different amounts for the same defect. You may hate rim dings, but not be 
particularly bothered by light porosity. Someone else may demand a perfect planchet, but not 
care about minor scratches. Another person might not mind a cracked planchet. Etc., etc. 

The bottom line is that this is all a matter of opinion. Since there are no rules for net 
grading (nor can there be, really), you have to cultivate an eye that understands the market as 
well as you can. My advice is not to buy coins with a substantial downside unless you are sure 
about the grade / price, and to beat down all temptation to buy that coin that you need to fill that 
hole unless you are absolutely certain that the grade / price is appropriate. 

Alternatively, you can cherrypick and not have to worry about grades so much! 

Deal only with knowledgeable dealers unless you are very sure of your grading. Beware 
of dealers who offer properly attributed varieties in slabs at CQR prices; the EAC market 
doesn’t allow that, and I often wonder what happens to those coins. This kind of thing happens 
fairly frequently. Two weeks ago (for example), I was offered a scarce coin in a PCGS AU58 
holder with a CC of 60, 55, 45, 40 (4+). It was offered at CQR AU55 choice for the variety. 
The coin had numerous marks and was, at best, an EAC net EF40; I net graded it as VF35. 
Remember too that in a slab, it is impossible to judge the surfaces of a MS / AU coin 
accurately. Coins that are convincingly mint state in plastic become AU55 when removed. 

STEVE CARR 

OK, I guess I needed to include my own technique for net grading. My method was 
influenced strongly by several EAC dealers, including Tom Reynolds, Jerry Wysong, and Rod 
Burress, and by looking at coins in auction catalogs (particularly the Jack Robinson sale). I 
must confess that most of my experience is with lower and middle grade large cents. But I 
have no problems transferring my technique to higher grade coins. 

To determine net grade, I look at a coin and ask a simple question. “If I could have this 
coin or a choice large cent of the same variety, what grade would that choice cent be?” Once 
I decide that, I have found my net grade. 

For example, if I see a large cent with Very Fine sharpness but a couple of scratches 
and an edge dent, I might decide that I would like this coin as much as I would a choice Very 
Good coin. In that case, I would net grade the Very Fine sharpness coin as a Very Good. 

This can go two ways. If I have a VF 20 coin that is choice, choice, choice, I might 
equate it to a choice VF 30 coin. In this case, the VF 20 sharpness coin would net grade VF 
30! 


The more coppers I see, the better I feel my net grading becomes. 
Anyone else care to share how they net grade? 


************* 
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ANA ‘98 - DL’S DIARY 


Denis W. Loring 

Peelin’ kinda mellow. Summer’s pretty slow in the reinsurance business, I’ve 
had a few months to settle into my new job (left Equitable in April to join a small 
reinsurance intermediary; it was time for a change), and two weeks ago Donna and I 
were cruising the Stockholm archipelago. Now it’s ANA time, and I refuse to let either 
the Naftzger-ANS morass (which you all know about) or ANA politics (trust me: if you 
don’t know, don’t ask) get in the way of my having a good time. I’ll be behind the table 
with Tom Reynolds again, with the usual run of ancillary amusements: NLG bash, 
EAC, NBS, Rittenhouse Society, exhibit judging, coupla receptions, and lots of 
pleasant numismatic BS. I have exactly three coins to sell: a VF Chain cent, a VG 
S-96, and a proof 1843 N14. Line forms on the right. . . 

Monday August 3: Bye, sweetie; see you in Florida. . .catch Eric Streiner at the 
Delta check-in counter. Lots of foreign gold, no large cents. Sigh. . .Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Stack are three rows behind me, so the aforementioned numismatic BS starts 
early. . .uneventful flight. . .Tom and I are both staying at the Holiday Inn, and he 
already has my badge, so nothing to do on that front. . .check in at the hotel— and 
here’s Tom, ready to view the Heritage lots. What timing. . .convention center is just 
across the street. . .the NGC 65 Chain and 66 Wreath would make a lovely pair. . .for 
Bill Gates. . .free lunch, courtesy of Heritage, complete with serious chocolate chip 
cookies. . .back to the room, check e-mail (yes, I brought the laptop), go for a run, and 
link up with Tom for dinner. . .President Swiatek and Saviour Rochette wander in. . . 
stroll a little afterwards, play some bridge over the Internet, and pack for the morning. 
All those lovely coppers just waiting on the PNG floor. . .rrrright. . . 

Tuesday August 4: Up early enough to make a few reinsurance phone calls 
(eight-hour time difference to London, y’know). . .Del walks up; time for more BS. . . 
breakfast with Tom and Bill Yates (also at our table), and on to the PNG bourse. . .start 
out small with a G-VG S-152. . .pass up 1794 S-64 F-15 (slabbed 30) and 1825 N2 
AU50 (slabbed 62). . .Stu Levine relieves me of my VF Chain cent. One down, two to 
go. . .an MS-63 (slabbed, of course) 1820 LD is only AU, but it’s not an N13, so we’ll 
buy it now and attribute it later. . .Doug Bird and Chris Young on the prowl. . .nice 
groups of copper at CVM’s and Jack Beymer’s tables, so what else is new. . .Tony 
Terranova’s prize from the pre-show, a lovely F-18 Chain Ameri, wants a new home. . . 
speaking of new homes, Tom takes the 1820 (it was N12) and Mark Borckardt the 
S-152. Easy come, easy go. . .another pass at Jolly Jack’s yields an XF-45 S-256 for a 
friend back East. . .take a break back in the room, and tote the rest of the junk (books, 
notes) over to the bourse for set-up. . .seriously consider an F-15 Chain cent, make a 
counteroffer, but no go. . .CVM displays a new S-108, VF-25. I think the S-256 needs 
a traveling companion. . .Doug Bird has two Starred Reverses for sale. . .hi, Salyards 
(Dr. and Dr.). . .Ken Goldman has unearthed the Macallister S-237, fully MS. Tom’s 
taking it home as a souvenir. . .get a callback on the Chain cent— my offer is accepted. 
Tom thinks he has a home for it. We’ll see it it lasts the week. . .this three-hour “setup” 
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IS really a mini-opening day. . .Superior is down to a single Goldberg, but Su-Z is still 
there, charming as ever. . .time to close up. . .back to the same place for dinner (why 
quarrel with success?), Tom and I check our e-mails, I write the diary. Kickoff at SAM 
tomorrow. I’ve already covered most of the floor, but hope springs eternal. . . 

Wednesday August 5: Same start as yesterday: call London, eat at Denny’s with 
Tom and Bill (I’m nothing if not consistent). . .opening bell. . .a little shopping with Doug 
Bird nets an XF-45 S-227. . .here’s a nice MS-63 R & B 1854, but there’s no one 
behind the table. . .one dealer has a table of 200 Bust dollars, nearly all slab-free. 
Now that’s numismatics. . .1834 N5, G-VG fills another hole in the Bowers want list. . . 
Charlie Davis buys my duplicate 1883 Andrews. . .not too much out here, folks. . . 
deliver Donna’s legendary orange chocolate chip biscotti to Tom, Chris, and Mark. 
Now you know the real reason they let me hang around. . .back at the table, Mr. Yates 
displays the 1854 I had seen earlier. Shucks. . .Tom tells me he passed on Kenny’s 
1831 N6, 64 red and brown. By the time I get to him, it’s gone. . .hope this isn’t the 
beginning of a trend. . .time for a cookie and a diet coke (one balances the other, 
right?). . .floor seems pretty quiet. . .think I’ll take a break, go back to the hotel and hit 
the weight room. . .return to the bourse to see Chris’ new 1794 S-32, a light tan VF-35 
(slabbed 45, of course). Tempting. . .turkey sandwich and frozen yogurt are either a 
very late lunch or a very early dinner. . . Walter Husak’s AU-55+ S-31 is for sale. . .Bill 
Noyes is doing his camera thing. . .get a callback on that F-15 Chain. Is my 
counteroffer still good? Yup. . .4 PM judges meeting. The six previously advertised 
literature exhibits (30 cases!!) are down to four and 15 cases, so life gets a little easier. 
My co-judge “Smith” is none other than our own Pete Smith, a first-timer (and winner of 
Best-of-Show in 19961). . .that S-32 is calling me. . .bum another diet coke from Doug... 
wander the floor. . .hmmm, 1801 Three Errors, slabbed XF-45. I guess the burnishing 
was free. . .what the hell. C’mere S-32. Join the 256 and 227. . .Tom’s VF S-47 
completes the package. . .closing time, and on to the auction. Tonight its the 
unslabbed coppers, featuring an AU Chain cent “lightly burnished”, three XF-AU 
“corroded” Wreaths, and a ‘93 Cap “XF-40 hair tooled.” Hey-ya gotta start 
somewhere. . .turns out more interesting than I thought: Tom and I get a bargain on a 
Mint State S-232. . .late burger (veggie) with Tom, Bill, Chris and Tom Rinaldo. .usual 
post-prandial e-mail, and wrap it up. Bourse opens at 7 tomorrow for judges, duty 
calls. 


Thursday August 6: The bourse is a silent cavern at 7:15. . .first place is easy, 
but second and third are close. . .read paper, pick up phone messages, chat with book 
mavens Bergman and Davis. . .9 AM. Set up the tale and wait for the mobs. . .still 
waiting. . .liberate the S-32 from its plastic prison. . .offer Mark a few more coins, 
unsuccessfully this time. . .still waiting. . .supposed to meet with fellow judges at 1 1 , but 
one is AWOL (not Pete, of course). . .get the real story of the Superior/Goldberg 
divorce from Ira. . .John Dannreuther of PCGS asks my opinion on a gem 1831 N3. Is 
it proof? Oh, yeah. . .a dealer walks up with a new S-19b, fully VF-25. Unfortunately, 
he “hasn’t decided what to do with it yet.” Sigh. . .third judge shows up. We all agree 
on 1-2-3, so our confab lasts all of five minutes. . .Karl and Jenny Moulton come by. 
I’ve bought lots of catalogs from them, but never met them in person before. Nice 
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people. . .more schmoozing, with Gene Sherman. . .yogurt time (Tom too). . .now 
here’s a real rarity: an undergraded slab. 1801 S-216, PCGS 64 RD, that’s a full MS- 
65. Guess they took off a point for the strike. Don’t ask the price. . .Alan Weinberg’s 
chortling over his new S-3, as well he should. . .Jon Warshawsky has a copy of Bruce 
Vogel’s “Breen book on early cents.” Let’s just say that Mark Borckardt doesn’t have to 
close up shop quite yet. . .time for a run. It was 90 degrees on Monday, 77 degrees 
today. That’s worth a few extra minutes. . .a dealer comes along with a nice XF S-56 
and a choice G-6 S-218. Unfortunately, they’re priced to keep. . .1 spot an 1842 
brockage in a dealer’s case. I collect brockages. This is good. Take it out, turn it over— 
both sides are brockage. This is not good. . .call Donna, who’s now in Florida with her 
folks. My chaise on the balcony and three library books are waiting. . .auction time. 
This is the session with the Mint State Chain and Wreath, and— surprise! They both 
sell on the floor, for $184,000 and $134,500. Who says really choice copper won’t 
bring big bucks. . .Tom absolutely steals the MS-60 1834 N6, CC-2. We’ll talk 
tomorrow. Meanwhile, he’ll buy dinner. . .NLG bash time, sitting with David Lange, 
Sherry and David Sklow, and the incomparable bibliophile and raconteur Myron 
Xenos (this was a paid political advertisement). . .uh, the rest of the evening is best left 
undescribed. 

Friday August 7: Full day on tap: EAC, Best-of-Show judging, NBS, late-night 
auction. Gotta start with that delicious Denny’s breakfast. . .the entire NBS Board is 
gathered in the lobby. What a crew. . .fun EAC meeting; minutes are elsewhere in this 
issue of P-W . . .that gorgeous 1831 shows up in Tony’s case, PCGS PR64 RB, right on 
the money. I already have a proof 31 N3, but this one is so-o-o nice. . .first pass of 
Best-of-Show judging yields four or five candidates but no obvious standout. . .treat 
Tom to his yogurt lunch (his did spring for dinner last night, remember). . .good old- 
fashioned numismatic BS with Lee Kuntz. . .finish judging in less time than 1 thought. . . 
stumble (well, not literally) on a G-VG wreath, date faint but all there, for only $300. OK 
by me. . .more BS, this time with Dennis Patterson. The coins themselves are fine, but 
it’s the BS that really makes the show. . .a cute young thing (don’t worry, Donna, I’m 
waitin’ for ya) walks up with a handful of “pennies with those leaves on the back 
instead of that funny building.” All but one are in the 40’s and 50’s— and an XF 1910-S. 

I take her over to Jack Beymer; she leaves with a smile. . .The F-15 Chain finds a 
home. . .day winds down. . .’’hey Chris, how about blowing out that MS-63 1856 Nil to 
a waiting home in Dayton?” He names a number and away it goes. . .7 PM. Close up 
the table. . .very well-attended NBS meeting. . .have I mentioned that the Holiday Inn is 
undergoing serious renovation? The rooms themselves are fine, but the hallways are 
pastiches of bare wallboard, plaster dust and fumes, with room numbers pasted on 
with masking tape? I decided to make a little noise, and wound up with a small rate 
reduction and a certificate for a free dinner, which I use for my one solo of the week. . . 
up to the room, play on the computer for a while, then over to the auction. There’s one 
coin that interests me, 600+ lots in, so it’s gonna be a long night. I don’t want to miss it, 
so the alternative is to show up, novel in hand, and prove that I can in fact be patient 
when I have to be. . .time check: ten minutes after midnight, and the crowd’s getting 
punchy. . .finally, at 12:32, the hammer falls-at two bids over my limit. There were 
better ways to spend the night. 
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Saturday August 8: Rittenhouse Society breakfast over at the Doubletree, 
always a highlight of the week. . .Numismatic Theater talk on proofs goes well. . .go 
back to Tom’s table and study the 31 N3 som.e more. . .after a little friendly negotiation, 
Tom and I strike a deal on the 34N6. . .time to settle up with Chris, Doug, et. al. on all 
the goodies. I had a feeling it would come to this. . .wander over to the exhibits once 
more, to enjoy the spectacular display of Conder tokens assembled by Jerry and 
Sharon Bobbe. Fifteen cases, non-competitive (so a true labor of love), and words 
can’t do it justice. Thanks, guys. . .the rest of the day passes slowly and uneventfully. 
Compared to last year in New York, this show is fading rapidly. The bourse is 
supposed to close at 6:30 (and reopen tomorrow at 9:00); by 5:00, a number of tables 
have already been abandoned. Mr. Reynolds (and Mr. Beymer, and Mr. Bird, and 
CVM, and Tony T.), of course, are still open for business and ready to serve you. . .until 
now. Done for the day. Tom, Chris and I pick Mark up at the Doubletree and head 
downtown for our one decent dinner of the week. . .we opt for walking home, a 
pleasant half-hour stroll. . .e-mail, write diary, pack the suitcase. Home tomorrow. 

Sunday August 9: Tom and I decide to walk on the wild side, and go to Lyon s 
for our final breakfast instead of Denny’s. Doug’s already there. . .check out, schlep 
the bags over to the bourse for the last hurrah. . .frankly, the place is half empty, so I 
just take it easy and shoot the breeze with the die-hards. . .say my good-byes, step 
outside, and encounter a totally unexpected glitch-no cabs. None. Nada. After fifteen 
minutes I’m getting a little nervous. Finally one comes along, which I share with a 
bullion dealer from Dallas. . .Eric Streiner’s on the plane again, but instead of Harvey 
Stack behind me, it’s Tony. Seven hours later: home at last. 

As ANA’S go, this one was pretty low-key, but no less fun. Clubs, talks, exhibits, 
good coppers, good friends. Tell you what— how about we all go to Chicago next year 
and do it again? 


The meeting was called to order at 9:05 AM by Secretary Denis Loring. The 
usual round of introductions followed. The following members and guests were in 
attendance: 


************* 


MINUTES OF THE 1998 EAC-ANA MEETING 


Portland, Oregon - August 7, 1998 


Paul Hybert - Chicago, IL 
Dave Showers - Davis, CA 


Harry & Phyllis Salyards - Hastings, NE 
Geoffrey Bard - Oregon City, OR 


Bill Murray - San Antonio, TX 
John Bergman - Lakewood, CA 
Del Bland - Mill Creek, WA 
Mark Borckardt - Wolfeboro, NH 
David Hirt - Frederick, MD 
Ron Shintaku - Long Beach, CA 


Bob Grellman - Lake Mary, FL 
George Kolbe - Crestline, CA 
Dane Nielsen - Ventura, CA 
Charles Davis - Wenham, MA 


Laverne Nakata - Anchorage, AK 
Aspen Auclaire - Elk Grove, CA 
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P. Scott Rubin - Lawrenceville, NJ 
Jon Warshawsky - San Diego, CA 
Eric P. Newman - St. Louis, MO 
John Sundt - Indianapolis, IN 
Eugene Bruder - Chico, CA 
Richard Kurtz - Fairview, NC 
Pete Smith - Minneapolis, MN 
John A. Junker - Vancouver, WA 
Ron Feuer - Charlotte, NC 
Ron McCluskey - Othello, WA (with 
John Wiebel - New York, NY 
Mike Bozovich - Godfrey, IL 
Tom Reynolds - Omaha, NE 
Denis Loring - New York, NY 
Robert Zavos - Pittsburgh, PA 


Paul Gilles - Sidney, OH 
Ted Morriss - Seattle, WA 
David Membill 

Carl Feldman - Randolph, NJ 
Kevin Zeitler - Chico, CA 
Donald Botteron - Portland, OR 
Mike Hodder - Wolfeboro, NH 
Jim & Sharon Rosen - Belmont, CA 
Mike Whelan - Syracuse, NY 


Lloyd, Ian, Kyle, and Jenny) 

Gary E. Lewis - Cape Coral, FL 
Bill Yates - Fort Worth, TX 
Doug McHenry - San Diego, CA 
Larry Briggs - Lima, OH 
Carl Honore’ - Sequim, WA 


Mark Borckardt reported on the Breen early date book which is currently in the 
Bowers and Merena graphics department. His displayed a copy of the final page 
proofs of the introductory chapters and 1793.. 

Tom Reynolds talked on the current state of the early copper market. He 
described the cycle of interest in early dates to middle dates to late dates, which has 
now returned to early dates. He also strongly encouraged consignments to the EAC 
Sale, the success of which is critical to the financial well-being of EAC. The absolute 
cut-off date for submitting consignments for the 1999 sale is Sunday, January 10. 

Pete Smith announced that at the NLG bash, the award for extraordinary merit 
was given to Harry Salyards for his Editor’s Introductions. 

George Kolbe announced that he will be selling the Harry Bass library-173 
cartons— over the next few years. The sales will contain a wealth of early copper 
material. All EAC’ers are invited to contact George for catalog information. 

Bob Grellman announced the next McCawley-Grellman-Superior early copper 
sale in late September. The Grant Reed collection. Jack Getz collection, and Dennis 
Mendelsen die states will be offered. EAC’ers are invited to contact Bob for a catalog. 

Larry Briggs described Sovereign Entities, a new attribution and grading 
service. This servicd will offer net grading of copper, a newly designed slab, and 
employs Bob Grellman as a consultant. 

Paul Hybert, from the Chicago Coin Club, invited all EAC’ers to attend the 1999 
ANA August 11-15 in Rosemont, Illinois. He also encouraged more collectors to 
exhibit their early copper. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:35 AM. 
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Respectfully submitted, 


Denis W. Loring 
National Secretary 


MY SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING EAC 

Ray Rouse 


In the March 15 issue of Penny- Wise , our editor Harry Salyards asked a question — 
“what do we want this club to be about five, ten, twenty years from now?” Most collectors have 
asked themselves what they want their collections to be five, ten, twenty years from now. 
Normally, they answer themselves in terms of number of varieties or quality of coins. We don’t 
often think about Harry’s question. Yet these questions are related. 

How are you going to reach your collecting goals without EAC? No information from 
Penny-Wise : no yearly copper convention where you can find a lot of choice copper coins; no 
gatherings of copper experts where you get free advice; no one updating half cent and large 
cent surveys; no one doing current condition census data; no values from CQR. (Do you really 
think Jack would continue CQR without EAC?). 

When I was in Pittsburgh, I used to drive over to Cleveland on weekends to attend coin 
shows, with a group of half cent collectors there. Gene, our leader, had been at it longest and 
had the best collection. I was a distant second, followed by Gino and Ed. When a great half 
cent showed up, we all competed for it, but it always seemed to wind up in Gene’s collection. 

I got his duplicate, Gino got mine, and Ed got Gino’s. Of course, we didn’t have to compete 
on all half cents. Gene had lost interest in most of the half cents after 1811, Gino was 
searching for outstanding examples of the more common varieties, I was chasing die states, 
and Ed was filling holes. Thus, when we found a nice half cent on the bourse floor, if it didn’t 
fit one person’s collecting goals, we would check to see if anyone else in our group wanted it. 

In order to know what was out there, we would study each others’ coins. This allowed 
us to set realistic goals; to know when we had a fair deal; to realize when a coin was close to 
condition census; to understand when a die state was unusual or when a variety was really rare 
(as opposed to being tough in high grades but very available in lower grades, 1804 C5 and 
1806 C2 being examples). 

We cut expenses by driving to coin shows as a group and by sharing hotel rooms at the 
Drawbridge, or in Detroit or Baltimore. I stayed at Gene’s place for shows in Cleveland and he 
stayed at mine for coin shows in Pittsburgh. We provided each other security by watching each 
other’s coins when we were “carrying.” 

We talked about where we might find more coins for our collections. We discussed who 
was actively collecting and who was not. We told each other stories about where we had found 
some of our best half cents and even about the ones that got away . . . like the nice 1 796 half 
cent that I passed on at $4,800 in 1982, which I had a second chance to buy for $32,000 
in 1992 (I couldn’t afford it then , either). 
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What has all this got to do with EAC? We were like a miniature EAC. We provided 
each other with information, support, and encouragement. We kept each other active and 
interested in collecting. We shared common goals and experiences and that is what EAC is 
all about. 

How do we maintain or even improve EAC? We get more interaction among our 
members. We get more participation in our convention. We get more attendance at EAC 
regional meetings. We get more contributors to Penny-Wise . We get more “volunteers” to 
help with all the things EAC has to do. How do we do this? 

ONE: We need a mentor program. Just as Gene was our group’s leader and teacher, 
we need a program where each new EAC member is assigned a veteran copper collector as 
a mentor. The job of the mentor is one of information, support, and encouragement. The 
mentor sees that the newcomer meets copper collectors and copper dealers. The mentor sees 
that they got to EAC functions at coin shows. The mentor shows them the ropes, teaches them 
about auctions and (heaven forbid) about copper grading. Since most of our new members 
drop out after the first year, it is the job of the mentor to maintain contact and to provide 
information and encouragement for at least two years. Hopefully this will be a long term 
relationship. In short, the mentor’s job is to help the new member find their niche in EAC. 

SECOND: We need an apprenticeship program. This came forcefully to mind when 
I noticed that Tom Reynolds nearly resigned as EAC sale cataloger. Where is his apprentice, 
the person qualified and eager to take over this task? EAC is full of talented collectors with 1 0, 
20, even 50 years of experience, but few of them have ever put out a coin catalog. We need 
to find and train replacements for key EAC people like Tom. Where will they come from? 
From the ranks of both old timers and new recruits. EAC has never shirked giving new people 
responsibility. At the 1997 EAC convention, one of the table monitors had been in EAC for only 
about a month, yet he was in charge of hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of beautiful rare 
copper coins. How did it happen? Someone asked him to help. We have a highly educated 
and skilled membership. People are able to do whatever they put their minds to. We need to 
let them know they are needed. We need a sale cataloger. Please help! 

THIRD: I recommend a ten year membership program . (It is from this group that many 
of our mentors would come.) The purpose of the program would be to give long-term EAC 
members the convenience of not having to renew their subscription to Pennv-Wise each year 
and to help the club by reducing renewal notices. A ten year membership for 10 times one 
year’s dues currently would amount to only $350 with 1 st class delivery. Certainly not a huge 
amount considering the price of some coins. The member would save a little money, because 
the cost of publication and postage is expected to go up over the next ten years. The club 
would get a little capital on hand for current projects while maintaining the ability to adjust costs 
as expenses rise. 

What else would help this club? Suggestions, comments, and, participation by all of our 
members. How about you? 


************* 
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1999 EAC CONVENTION IN CINCINNATI — PRELIMINARY NOTES 

Rod Burress 
General Chairman 

The 1999 EAC Convention will return to Cincinnati on April 15-18, 1999 at the 
Drawbridge Convention Center located on 1-75 at Buttermilk Pike, Fort Mitchell, KY, 41017 
(Phone 606 - 341 - 2800). Room rates for a standard room in the newly refurbished main 
building will be approximately $70.00 per night. Room rates in the detached buildings will be 
approximately $50 per night. Several optional types of luxury rooms and suites are also 
available. 

The convention schedule will follow along the lines of previous meetings with a 
Thursday evening reception from approximately 5 to 7 PM followed by Large Cent Happening, 
Half Cent Happening, and Colonial Happening. A security room will be provided from 
approximately 4 PM Thursday until 9 AM Friday. 

Bourse and exhibits will run from approximately 9 AM to 5 PM on Friday and Saturday 
and from approximately 10 AM to 2 PM on Sunday. The educational forum will be held Friday 
evening and the annual EAC Sale will be held on Saturday evening. Sale lot viewing will be 
in the bourse room during regular hours. There will be a series of hourly seminars on Saturday 
morning and afternoon covering a variety of topics to be announced. The EAC Board will meet 
on Saturday morning and the annual business meeting will be on Sunday morning as at 
previous conventions. 

Bourse chairman is Paul Padget, 7641 Reinhold Drive, Cincinnati, OH, 45237 (Phone 
513 - 821 - 21431 NOTE PAUL’S NEW ADDRESS . Bourse applications will be mailed around 
1 November to EAC members who have had a table at the last few conventions. Bourse 
applications and motel reservation forms will be included with the November and January 
issues of Pennv-Wise . 

For questions, contact me at 9743 Leacrest, Cincinnati, OH 45215 (513 - 771 - 0696). 
Past conventions in Cincinnati have been exceptionally strong for both collectors and dealers, 
and EAC ‘99 should be no exception. We look forward to seeing you! Reserve these dates 
April 15-18, 1999 so you will have no conflicts. 

************* 


1999 HALF CENT HAPPENING 

Greg and Lisa Heim 

It is not too early to think about next year’s Half Cent Happening. We have selected the 
following coins. This is by no means a final list. That will appear in the November issue of Pr 
W. 

1797 C-2, 1804 C-10, 1806 C-3, 1811 C-2, 1836 (all varieties) 

The 1797 C-2 was done in 1986. The others have not been done. Obviously we will 
need help monitoring the tables. We are also open to suggestions on how to make the 
happening better. You can contact us by phone at (732) 297 - 8661 (call between 10 AM - 10 
PM ET), or via E-mail at glrheim@erols.com. 

************* 
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1999 EAC SALE STATUS REPORT 

Tom Reynolds 


Four consignments have been received thus far. Many, many more are needed. Remember 
the Consignment Deadline is January 10, 1999. This is your Sale. Please consign. 

************* 


SOUTHEAST REGIONAL MEETING AT FUN 

Bob Grellman 

All members and guests are invited at an EAC meeting to be held in conjunction with the 1999 
Florida United Numismatists (FUN) Convention in Orlando, Florida. The meeting will be held 
on Saturday January 9 from 9 - 10 AM in Room 232A of the Orange County Convention Center. 
Hope to see you there. 


************* 


NEW CANDIDATES FOR EAC MEMBERSHIP 

The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue 
of P-W . Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individual are received by the 
Membership Committee before the November issue of P-W . all will be declared elected to full 
membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 
Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 


NAME 

CITY, STATE 

MEMBER# 

Christopher Jaynes 

Jefferson City, MO 

4668 

Jack Hafer 

Largo, FL 

4669 

John M. Jackson 

Sioux City, lA 

4670 

David Green 

Hillsdale, NJ 

4671 

Kevin Hickman 

Nome, AK 

4672 

Steven Klepper 

Milton, MA 

4673 

Henry F. Simmons 

Little Rock, AR 

4674 

Debra J. Silson 

Tampa, FL 

4675 

Albert Fico 

Wayside, NJ 

4676 

Dick Flaute 

Dayton, OH 

4677 

David E. Pepe 

Kingston, MA 

4678 

Joe Schell 

Milan, OH 

4679 

Hugh Simonsen 

Wauwatosa, Wl 

4680 

Carl M. Phillips 

Cookeville, TN 

4681 

Membership Denied: 

Richard Weinstein 

Bayonne, NJ 

4644 


************* 
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THE RANDALL HOARD 

Steve Carr 


What would you do if you were offered thousands of uncirculated Wheat cents at 
less than face value. Buy them, of course! You could have an excellent addition to your 
collection, you could resell them at a profit or, at the worst, you could spend them. But 
what if Wheat cents had been recalled from circulation or had no legal tender status? 
What if the public no longer accepted them? Would you still buy them? Something like 
this happened about 130 years ago. This is the story of those coins, commonly called 
the Randall Hoard. 

THE HOARD 

Sometime shortly after the end of the Civil War, a large hoard of uncirculated large 
cents was discovered in Georgia. There are two tales about how the cents were found. 
The first, and the most romanticized, says they were dug up by reconstruction soldiers 
from under a railroad platform. The second, which has some written verification, says 
only that they were buried in the ground. That the coins were buried should come as no 
surprise to historians. Burying valuables was a common behavior during the Civil War. 
It saved them from plunder. 

The location where they were discovered is unknown. The fact that they ended 
up in Georgia is unusual by itself. Large cents, in general, did not circulate outside cities 
in the northeast. Some made it as far south as Washington, DC and, perhaps, even to 
Richmond, VA. Perhaps some of these “southern” cents made it even farther south to 

Georgia. 

They may have been a bank holding, an individual’s stash, or they may have 
belonged to a business. Perhaps they were to be melted to make a cannon for the 
Confederacy. Or perhaps they were to be holed and used as washers. Maybe they were 
to be used as currency in the money-short South. Or perhaps they had been put away 
for a rainy day. We probably never will know. 

But back to the story. These coins were acquired by a merchant in Georgia, who 
then used them to pay a debt to a wholesale merchant in New York City. This merchant, 
however, did not know what to do with them. Large cents had never been legal tender, 
and the wholesale merchant felt the coins were too large to be readily accepted by the 
public. While lamenting his poor deal on the coins, he was overheard by a Norwich, NY 
merchant named William Hayes Chapman. Feeling his customers might welcome the 
bright large cents and perhaps sensing a way to profit, he made an offer of 900 on the 
dollar for them. His offer was accepted. This type of discounting was common among 
merchants, especially so when a large quantity of non-legal tender copper coins was 
involved. 

Chapman took the coins back to Norwich and tried giving the cents out in change. 
To his surprise, customers did not want them. They were large cents, which had not 
circulated for several years. They were old and they were shiny. Suspicions were 
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aroused. Many people thought the coins were counterfeit and, locally, they were known 
as “Chapman’s counterfeits.” Chapman stopped paying them out. 

Into this mess stepped John Swan Randall, a Norwich numismatist who 
specialized in ancient coins. He had heard about the Chapman purchase and, in 1869, 
asked if many had been paid out. “No,” replied William H. Chapman, I made a bad 
bargain.” Randall offered to buy them at the price Chapman paid - 900 on the dollar - 
and his offer was accepted. 

Randall then tried to sell the coins to collectors - and found that collectors were 
also suspicious. His advertisements brought editorial comments and advertisements 
suggesting that the Randall coins were counterfeits. One Troy, NY dealer advertized, 
“Beware of bright pennies of old dates. Buy them as restrikes, not as originals. We can 
send 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819 (large and small dates) and 1820 U.S. Cents for 25 cents 
each, fair ones for 2 cents each.” 

Randall solicited the help of at least one other prominent numismatist, Edward 
Cogan, and the ANS to help him publicize the fact that the coins were real. This must 
have worked, as Randall was able to dispose of most of these coins before he died on 
January 1, 1878. Many were sold to collectors, but perhaps most were sold to other 
dealers. Randall sold at least two to W. Elliott Woodward, who had them listed in his 
sale catalog #18, dated February 23, 1874. Four were also donated to the ANS 
collection. 

After Randall’s death, Edward Cogan auctioned the 2000 large cents remaining 
from the hoard. Many of the coins in this auction were sold in large lots (100 or more 
coins in a lot) and were described as being “Corroded.” 

COMPOSITION OF THE HOARD 

Exactly what dates and varieties of large cents were in the hoard? How many 
coins or kegs composed the hoard? These two points have been debated for years. 

The first record of the composition of the hoard is a letter written by Randall to 
Edward Cogan. In this letter, Randall states. “They were loose together in a small keg, 
and the great mass of them were of 1818; and a great many, though apparently 
uncirculated, were more or less corroded or discolored.” In the same letter, Randall also 
states, “The bright, uncirculated cents I have sold of 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1825, 

I am very sure are not restrikes. I bought them of Wm. H. Chapman & Co . . . 

So, according to Randall, coins of 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1825 comprised 
the hoard. Yet today, it is generally accepted that cents from 1816 (N-2 variety), 1817 
(N-14), 1818 (N-10), 1819 (N-8) and 1820 (N-13) constituted the hoard. The large 
number of other uncirculated varieties of 1819 (N-7) and 1820 (N-15) have also caused 
them to be included as a part of the hoard. Note that Randall does not list any 1816 
cents in his correspondence. Instead, he says coins dated 1825 were present. 
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Perhaps 1816's are included as Randall Hoard coins since a large number of 1816 
N-2 cents are available in uncirculated condition. This would suggest that they were 
present in either the Randall Hoard or a different hoard. Perhaps they are included 
because the date is included in Randall’s competitor’s ad. If 1825 large cents were a part 
of the Randall Hoard, Walter Breen suggests that the N-9 variety would be the most likely 
candidate. 

There are some similarities on Randall hoard coins. These similarities come from 
the fact that they were stored together for a period of time and that environmental factors 
would have been similar for the coins. They tend to have a more than normal number 
of keg marks on them. They also tend to be carbon spotted. Most have toned to a 
mottled brown coloration, with some mint red still evident on many examples. But, like 
any bag, roll, or keg of coins, there can be differences. Some coins got bounced together 
more often while others got wet more often. Thus, while there are similarities, there are 
also differences. The following is a short review of peculiarities of specific (and 
suspected) Randall hoard varieties: 

1816 N-2 

Seen in a wide range of colors, from deep chocolate brown to full mint red. 
Usually fairly bluntly struck, especially on the browlock above the forehead. The majority 
of the uncirculated coins of this variety are carbon spotted or corroded. This would argue 
for the variety being in the hoard. 

1817 N-13 

Coins of this variety tend to tone a greenish shade, unlike hoard coins. They also 
do not have the keg marks and corrosion usually found on Randall Hoard coins. While 
a good number of these coins are available in uncirculated condition, at least one 
authority (John Kraljevich) feels they are not a part of the Randall Hoard. 

1817 N-14 

These coins come from full red to a light brown color. They are generally weakly 
struck on the forelock and are generally indistinct around the edge, due to their being late 
die state coins. This variety often comes with many keg marks and carbon spotting. 
Seen more readily in uncirculated condition than in circulated grades, it might have been 
a rare variety if it had not been present in the Randall Hoard. 

1818 N-10 

By far the most common variety in the hoard. Randall even noted, “the great mass 
of them were of 1818.” Anywhere from 30% (Wright estimate) to 85% (Kraljevich 
estimate) of the hoard consisted of this variety. Color varies from full mint red to a deep 
Hershey chocolate color. This variety usually comes carbon spotted and fairly heavily 
keg marked. Many uncirculated coins of this variety still have some mint red. 
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1819 N-8 

This variety usually is found ranging from red brown to medium brown in color. 

It comes well struck, but usually heavily keg marked with some slight carbon spotting. 
Definitely a part of the Randall hoard. 

1819 N-9 

Comes in a range of color from full mint red to a mottled light brown. Usually 
heavily keg marked and carbon spotted. These carbon spots closely resemble the spots 
on 1817 N-14. Walter Breen suggests this variety may have come from another hoard. 
John Kraljavich feels they came from the Randall Hoard. 

1820 N-13 

The second most common variety in the hoard. This variety comes strongly 
struck. Many examples are proof-like. This variety usually comes relatively free of keg 
marks, but carbon spotting is common. Comes in colors ranging from full mint red to 
light brown. 

1820 N-15 

This coin usually comes in a medium brown color, with few full mint red specimens 
extant. Toning is usually mottled. It is usually well struck, but most examples are heavily 
keg marked and carbon spotted. This is the rarest of the Randall Hoard varieties (R 2+) 
and is usually easier to find in uncirculated condition than in circulated grades. Another 
variety that might be rare if it were not a part of the Randall Hoard. 

1825 N-9 

This variety usually comes brown in color, with keg marks and carbon spotting. 
It usually tones to a mottled coloration. The N-9 is the most common 1825 in 
uncirculated condition, so is generally included as a part of the Randall Hoard. In fact, 
Walter Breen suggested that if 1825 was to be included in the hoard coins, they must be 
N-9's. The fact that they come keg marked, carbon spotted, and with mottled toning only 
adds to the argument for their inclusion. 

It is possible that other varieties comprised coins in the Randall Hoard, but were 
never mentioned by anyone associated with the hoard. 

KEGS 

There is controversy about the number of keg(s) that comprised this hoard. This 
hoard consisted of at least one keg of large cents. John Swan Randall says, in his 
correspondence, “They [the coins] were loose together in a small keg . . . John Wright, 
an expert on middle date large cents, has written in The Cent Book that the hoard 
consisted of about six kegs. John Kraljevich, in a talk given at the 1993 Early American 
Coppers (EAC) Convention, says that three kegs were involved. The truth may never be 
known, but let us look at what each of these scenarios would represent. 
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A mint keg held from $130.00 - $150.00 worth of cents. This means there were 
anywhere from 13,000 - 15,000 cents (if Randall is to be believed) to 39,000 - 45,000 (if 
John Kraljevich is to be believed) to about 80,000 - 90,000 cents (if John Wright is to be 
believed). Since John Swan Randall disposed of all but 2,000 of the cents in this hoard 
before his death, this would represent anywhere from 1 1 ,000 to 88,000 large cents that 
he sold in less than 10 years. And this in a hobby that had few practitioners. It seems 
more likely to me that the hoard consisted of one keg, due to the number of coins that 
could be absorbed by the collecting public and due to the fact that Randall himself noted 
that the coins came in “a small keg,” not small kegs . 

Being far from an expect on the matter, I will leave my conjecture as just that - 
conjecture. Unless some new evidence is turned up, we will never know the real size of 
this hoard. 

PRICES OF RANDALL HOARD COINS 

During his lifetime, John Swan Randall sold large cents from this hoard for 
between 50 and 100 apiece. After his death, the remaining coins were joined in lots of 
100 and sold for prices ranging from $5 to $21 per lot. Some of these lots would remain 
together for many years. As late as the 1 920's, you could still buy these cents from the 
Chapmans, mint red, for 100 each or $6 per hundred. In the 1940's and 1950's, it was 
not usual to see 10 - 1 5 at a time in the stock of a coin dealer. In the early 1960's, they 
were still being occasionally offered for less than $20 each. Today, a nice Randall hoard 
cent can be purchased for around $350. Although more expensive today, they are still 
a bargain when you consider their story and the fact that they are 180 years old. 

Sources 

Bowers, Q. David; United States Cooper Coins . Wolfeboro, NH: Bowers and Merena 
Galleries, Inc, 1984. 
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Cohen, David H.; “The Randall Hoard,” a paper presented at the Coinage of the 
Americas Conference, American Numismatic Society, New York, 1984. 

Kraljevich, John: “The Randall Hoard,” a talk presented at the 1993 Early American 
Coppers Convention. 
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Why Collect Proof Half Cents? 
The Numbers May Surprise You 

by James R. McGuigan 

Introduction 

One of the most neglected areas of U.S. coinage is Proof Half 
Cents. While there are many collectors of Half Cents by type, date, and 
die variety, most collect only "regular issue" (i.e., business strike) dates 
or varieties. Many of the Proof-only dates are very rare, with less than 30 
or so Originals known and fewer than 60 total pieces if Restrikes are 
included. Proof Half Cents, despite being comparable in rarity to many 
low mintage Proof silver coins of this era, often sell for only a small 
fraction of the prices of these other rarities. This article provides some 
background information on the dates and varieties of Proof Half Cents, 
data on certified Proof Half Cents, sources of price data for this series, 
and comments on collecting Proof Half Cents by type, date, or die 
variety. 

Dates and Varieties 

The U.S. Mint began coining Half Cents in 1793. While Proof or 
"presentation" coins in the pre-1800 era are known for various other 
denominations, no Proof Half Cents prior to 1811 are known. 

Classic Head Proofs. According to Walter Breen, the first Proof or 
“presentation" Half Cents were struck in 1811 and are extremely rare 
(possibly unique).' The April 1997 NGC Population Report lists only one 
"specimen” 1811-a different example from the one cited by Breen. 

Beginning in 1825, Half Cent production was resumed after a 14- 
year hiatus. Breen lists Proof Half Cents for all the dates in the 1820's 
(i.e., 1825, 1826, 1828, and 1829) as being extremely rare— either R8 (1- 
3known) or R7 (4-12 known). ^ Knowledgeable experts disagree concern- 
ing the status as Proofs of some of these specimens. Some examples lack 
one (or more) of the criteria necessary to merit being called Proofs, e.g., 
square rims, mirror fields, depth of strike, etc. For example, a couple of 
the coins listed in Breen's census are described as “one-sided Proofs"— 
Proof obverse/Uncirculated reverse. As of May 1997, neither PCGS nor 
NGC had graded any Proof Half Cents from the 1820's. 

The U.S. Mint struck Proof Half Cents for only six years in the 
1830's— 1831 to 1836. While 2,200 business strikes were reportedly 
coined in 1831, Proof examples (including Restrikes) of this date are 
actually more readily available than are circulated (business strike?) 
examples. In 1836, Half Cents were only struck in Proof. Restrikes of 
1831 and 1836 were made at the Mint during the 1858-1860 period and 
possibly again during 1868-1869. The 1831 First Restrikes were coined 
from the 1831 Original obverse die and the same reverse die used to 
strike the 1836 Originals. The 1831 Second Restrikes were made from 
the 1831 Original obverse die and a reverse die of the type used to strike 
Braided Hair Half Cents. The 1836 First Restrikes are from the same dies 
as the 1836 Originals. These Restrikes can be distinguished from the 
Originals since they were struck from a slightly buckled obverse die and 
have squarer rims than the Originals. The 1836 Second Restrikes were 
struck from the 1836 Original obverse die combined with the Braided 
Hair reverse die described above. Most of the Proofs issued during the 
1830's are either R7 (4-12 known) or R6 (13-30 known). The most 
common date is 1833, which is an R5 (31-75 known). 

Braided Hair Proofs. Beginning with 1840, Proof Half Cents were 
coined for each year until 1857, with the exception of 1853. The dates 
1840 to 1848, 1849 Small Date, and 1852 were struck only in Proof, that 
is, no business strikes were coined. Originals were struck from a reverse 
die having Large Berries in the wreath. While most of the Originals were 


struck in the year dated, Breen has hypothesized that some specimens of 
the Originals were struck later, i.e., 1858-1860.'' The Restrikes have 
Small Berries in the wreath. First Restrikes are identified by die dou- 
bling, which is most noticeable on the right edges of "T in CENT and 
the ribbon. Second Restrikes are identified by die file marks above 
"RICA" in “AMERICA". The Restrikes of 1856 and 1857 were coined 
using the First Restrike reverse die described above. All of these Re- 
strikes are believed to have been made during the 1858-1860 period. 
Most of the Braided Hair Proofs are either R7 (4-12 known), R6 (13-30 
known), or R5 (31-75 known)-the exceptions being the 1849 Large 
Date, which is an R8 (1-3 known) and the 1856 and 1857 Restrikes, 
which are R4's (76-200 known). 

Certified Proof Half Cents 

Condition. Proof Half Cents have survived in fairly high grades. 
Table 1 shows the grade distribution of PCGS and NGC certified Proof 
Half Cents as of May 1997.= As can be seen in the table, among the 445 
pieces submitted to the grading services, over one-fourth (26.7%) have 
been graded PR65 or better and almost two-thirds (64.2%) have been 
graded PR64 or better.® 

Relative rarity. The relative rarity of the various Proof-only and 
regular-issue dates is shown in Table 2. Among the Proof-only dates 
(1836, 1840-1848, 1849SD, and 1852), the total number of pieces graded 
ranges from 13 (R6) for the 1849SD to 47 (R5) for the 1852, with most 
pieces being R6. With respect to the regular-issue dates (1831-1835, 
1849LD-1851, 1854-1857), certified examples of some of the dates are 
extremely rare (R7 or R8), such as the 1831 Original, 1832, 1835, 
1849LD, 1851, and 1854), while other dates are only moderately rare (R5 
or R6), such as the 1833, 1834, and 1857. 

Source of Price Information 

The CDN Quarterly I Newsletter contains price data for the various 
dates of Classic Head and Braided Hair Half Cents in PR63, PR64, and 
PR65 grades. The prices shown are for "raw"(i.e., uncertified) specimens 
and generally represent the wholesale prices for the most common die 
variety of each year. From the July 11, 1997 CDN Quarterly I Newsletter, 
we see that common-variety Proof Half Cents in the grades most fre- 
quently encountered (i.e., PR63, PR64 and PR65) are priced from $3,100 
to $14,000 for the Classic Heads and from $,2700 to $7,500 for the 
Braided Hairs. Most dates are priced in the $3,000 -f- to $5,000 -h range in 
choice (PR63 BN or RB) or very choice (PR64 BN or RB) condition. These 
values are also representative of wholesale prices for "low-end" certified 
common-variety Proof Half Cents. “Premium quality" certified speci- 
mens, that dealers feel can be “cracked out" and resubmitted to the 
grading services for a higher grade, or scarce die varieties often trade at 
significant premiums above the prices shown in the CDN. 

Price data for the Original and Restrike varieties of Proof Half 
Cents is not readily available. The CDN Quarterly I Newsletter does not 
contain any information on these varieties and Coin World contains only 
limited price information on Originals and Restrikes. The "Redbook”® 
provides some information concerning the relative values of these coins. 
Generally the Restrike is priced lower than the Original for each date. 
Except for 1831, the "Redbook" does not list separate prices for the First 
and Second Restrikes of each date. The best source of price information 
for die varieties is prices realized at major public auctions. Some of the 
largest offerings of Proof Half Cents at public auctions during the past 15 
years include: 

William Doyle Galleries— Lauder, December 15, 1983 
Bowers & Merena— Norweb, October 12, 1987 
Stack's— Auction '89, July 7, 1989 
Stack's— James A. Stack, November 29, 1989 
Bowers & Merena— Eliasberg, May 20, 1996 
Christies— Byron Reed, October 8, 1996 
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Collecting Proof Half Cents 

Proof Half Cents can be collected by Type, date or die variety. 

Typ e. From Table 1, it can be seen that nearly 450 Proof Half Cents 
have been graded— nearly 100 Classic Heads and close to 350 Braided 
Hairs. Obtaining attractive Proof specimens of these two different designs 
for a Type set is not too difficult since examples generally are available at 
major coin shows and appear frequently in major auctions. 

Date. Collecting the Proof-only Half Cents by date represents a signifi- 
cant challenge. Attendance at major shows and auctions over a period of 
possibly a couple of years or longer may be required to complete such a set. 
Completing a set of the regular-issue dates in Proof represents a muc@B0 - 
greater challenge, since PCGS- and NGC- certified examples of some of the 
dates (e.g., 1832, 1851, and 1854) are extremely rare and seldom available 
for sale. 

Die variety. Assembling a collection of all the 50 -r die varieties of 
Proof Half Cents requires patience and a substantial financial commit- 
ment. Many of the extremely rare die combinations are available only 
infrequently when major collections are sold, either at public auction or by 
private treaty. Obtaining all (or almost all] of the die varieties in Proof 
would probably take a decade or longer and would require an expenditure 
of a half million dollars or more. Several of the Proof-only die varieties, 
such as the 1831 second restrike, 1836 Second Restrike, and 1852 Large 
Berries (so-called 'Original), have auction records in excess of $50,000. 

Summary 

In summary, we see that relative to later Proof coin issues (i.e., those 
date 1858 and later), the mintages of Proof Half Cents are quite low. 
Additionally, from PCGS and NGC population data, we see that these 
coins survived in fairly choice condition. Furthermore, most Proof Half 
Cents are relatively inexpensive compared with many Proof silver coins of 
similar rarity and condition from this era. This series deserves serious 
consideration by advanced collectors who are looking for coins that are 
old, rare, and obtainable in choice condition. Whether you decide to add a 
couple of Proof Half Cents to your Type set, complete a date set of the 
Proof-only issues, or seek to obtain all the various Proof die varieties, you 
will have the satisfaction of owning some truly rare, early U.S. coins. 


Jim McGuigan is a professional numismatist, specializing in early U. S. 
Copper, Silver, and Gold coins. He can be contacted at: P.O. Box 133; N. 
Versailles, PA 15137; (412) 247-4484. 


Table 1 


Grade Distribution of Proof Half Cents 
(PCGS and NGC Graded Coins - May 1997) 



TYPE 



Grade 

Classic 

Head 

Braided 

Hair 

Total 


# * 

# * 

# * 

% 

Circ. 

2 

7 

9 

2.0 

60 

- 

1 

1 

.2 

61 

- 

8 

8 

1.8 

62 

9 

31 

40 

9.0 

63 

14 

87 

101 

22.7 

64 

39 

128 

167 

37.5 

65 

21 

61 

82 

18.4 

66 

12 

22 

34 

7.6 

67 

1 

2 . 

3 

.7 

Total 

98 

347 

445 

100.0 


'Note: Number graded by PCGS and NGC 


Table 2 

Date Distribution of Proof Half Cents 
Graded by PCGS & NGC May 1997 



Date 

Original 

Restrike 

Total 


1831 

5 

19 

24 

c 

1832 

3 

- 

3 

L H 

1833 

22 

- 

22 


1834 

19 

- 

19 

1 A 

1835 

7 

- 

7 

f D 

1836 

18 

5 

23 

C 

Sub-Total 



98 


1840 

16 

8 

24 


1841 

28 

7 

35 


1842 

7 

12 

19 


1843 

12 

10 

22 


1844 

8 

7 

15 

B 

1845 

6 

10 

16 

H 

1846 

12 

11 

23 

A A 

1847 

6 

13 

19 

I I 

1848 

7 

15 

22 

R 

E 

1849-SD 

6 

7 

13 ■ 

D 

1849-LD 

1 

- 

1 


1850 

13 


13 


1851 

1 

- 

1 


1852 

!•• 

46 

47 


1854 

3 

- 

3 


1855 

11 


11 


1856 

17* 

17 


1857 

46* 

46 


Sub-Total 


347 


Total 


445 


•PCGS and NGC do not distinguish between Originals and Restrikes for 
these dates. ••Listed by NGC as a "Large Berries, Restrike." 


' Walter Breen, Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Proof Coins 1722 - 1977, F. 
C. I. Press, Albertson, NY 1977, p. 37. 

^ Walter Breen, Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents 1 793 1557, American 
Institute of Numismatic Research, South Gate, CA, 1983, pp. 322, 325, 330- 
332, 225. 

^ Because of the reported mintage of 2,200 pieces, 1831 is not considered a 
Proof-only date by Walter Breen, Roger Cohen, and other researchers. 
■However, mintage records during this period are unreliable. Futhermore, no 
Mint state Originals are known, and, of the approximately 20 circulated 
pieces that exist, none are of high enough quality to determine whether they 
are circulated Proofs or circulated business strikes. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty' whether any 1831 business strikes were 
minted. 

Breen, Half Cent Encyclopedia, op. Cit, pp. 383-385. 

= The PGCS Population Report, May 1997; NGC Census Report, April 1997. 

® One needs to be careful about making inferences with respect to all Proof 
Half Cents from grading service data. For example, since higher quality 
pieces are more likely to be submitted to the grading services than are lower 
quality coins, the grade distribution of this group of coins (i.e., sample) may 
not be exactly representative of the grade distribution of all Proof Half Cents 
(i.e., population). 

^ The reader should keep in mind that the tables include "crack outs" that 
were resubmitted to the grading services. Therefore, the actual number of 
different coins may be somewhat less than the 445 pieces listed. 

“ R. S. Yeoman, A Guidebook of United States Coins, 51” Edition, Golden Books 
Publishing Company, Racine, W1 1997, pp. 75-77 . 
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THE “PURPLE BOOK” 
Jon Warshawsky 


It was unattractive, awkward to lug around the convention floor and had come in the mail 
only a week before, but every EAC’er I encountered asked to see it. Walter Breen’s Numisma, 
covering the cents of 1793 through 1814 and published by Bruce A. Vogel of Colorado, appeared 
in my mailbox in early August, accompanied with a request to review this for my monthly 
Numismatic News column. No problem — there’s nothing I enjoy more than writing a review of 
an important new book on copper, especially big, heavy books with Breen’s name on the spine. 
Cover price was $75.00, but this was a complimentary review copy. 

I was startled, however. I collect early dates (okay, only one of the early dates), and if a 
major new work was scheduled to appear I figured I would at least know about it, but this one had 
come out of nowhere and hit me in the back of the head (figuratively). The cover can be 
charitably described as an interesting shade of purple, the binding remarkably cheap and the 
paper used for the pages was at least as good as the Kleenex in my hotel room, which had been 
recycled from recycled post-consumer paper products, that could have come from anywhere, 
except perhaps a tree. If $75.00 seemed like a lot for this, “complimentary” was still not a bargain. 

Leafing through the book, my first thought was that it bore an uncanny resemblance to the 
draft Mark Borckardt of Bowers & Merena had allowed me to preview at last year’s EAC gathering 
in Las Vegas. As stated in the editor’s introduction, the volume consisted of the late Walter 
Breen’s largely unedited notes for a reference on large cents. Unedited in this case meant that 
spelling is abominable, census data is out of date, and that sections of interesting text are 
presented without much in the way of organization. Vogel apologizes for this in his introduction, 
but after a detailed reading 1 felt an apology would have been warranted at the bottom of every 
page. Good information, to be certain, but this is raw information. Vogel adds a small photograph 
next to each variety, although the quality of the images is atrocious. The plates in Burst’s awful 
1990 reprint of Penny Whimsy are magnificent in comparison. 

Shocked at the sudden appearance of what appeared to be another major reference on 
early dates, I dialed the early copper hotline, a/k/a John Wright in Michigan. I noticed that Wright 
had been listed in the Acknowledgments, so I figured I would give John a call. Then he could tell 
me this was a bad prank, or maybe that I had missed some big announcement, or maybe I had 
had a few too many drinks before the last EAC gathering and missed something. 

The mystery deepened when John said that he knew nothing about the “purple book.” I 
described the book over the phone, now very concerned that one of the contributors listed in the 
Acknowledgments did not know about the work to which he had contributed. 

I brought the book to the ANA convention in Portland to find out more about it. I especially 
was interested in whether Mark Borckardt had heard about or seen the “purple book, because 
it paralleled his project so closely. Why would Borckardt and Bowers & Merena — in cooperation 
with Del Bland, John Wright and a crew of other well-known EAC’ers — spend years producing 
a revised version of Walter Breen’s skeleton for a book on the early dates if the notes, in their 
flawed but indisputably original state, were slated for publication? 

When I finally caught up with Mark, his first words to me were “so, 1 hear you have a copy 
of the purple book.” Mark said he could make no comments on the book, because Bowers & 
Merena is taking legal action to block distribution of Vogel’s book. According to Wright, Borckardt, 
and everyone else in a position to know. Bowers & Merena bought the rights to Breen s notes on 
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the early dates. Whether Vogel has a right to publish this material seems unlikely, although this 
is a matter for the courts to determine. 

As I made the rounds at Portland, I found out that everyone else — including literature 
dealer Charlie Davis — was awaiting their copies. Feedback from EAC’ers ranged from “this isn’t 
so bad, this has some good information in it,” and, more facetiously, “I like the purple cover,” to 
“this is terrible, what a piece of garbage.” After reading my review copy, I heartily agree that there 
is a lot of fascinating information in here, including pedigrees for what Breen considered to be the 
top specimens of each variety, information concerning coin deliveries, copper purchases, and 
edge varieties that go well beyond Penny Whimsy . Of course, the same information was in the 
draft of the Bowers & Merena revision of Breen’s cent book, but . . . well, no one has a copy of 
the Bowers & Merena revision of Breen’s cent book because it isn’t ready yet. 

At the risk of writing based on hypothesis, I would suggest the following. In my opinion, 
Mr. Vogel seems to have timed the publication of “Breen’s Numisma ” to beat the B & M book to 
market. I would be hard pressed to come up with a reason to buy the “purple book” if the B & M 
book on the early dates was in print. Bibliophiles or information fanatics may want a copy of 
Vogel’s work, because it represents, quite literally, Breen’s undigested notes on the early cents, 
but for most collectors the “real” Breen book will be far more desirable. The Vogel book drew 
attention, in part because the advance word was that there were some unfavorable references 
toward active collectors in the bibliography, but neither I nor any of the other EAC’ers I shared my 
copy with found anything inflammatory. 

The verdict? 

Vogel’s book is remarkably poorly produced and contains more errors than I could describe 
in this space. Breen was one of the more prolific numismatic scholars this country has seen, but 
it is obvious that Walter did not intend for this material to go to print as it stands. In numerous 
places, Breen’s notes to himself interrupt the text, reminders to research a point further, 
questioning the validity of others. The book is clearly incomplete. At $75.00 a copy, I would 
advise most copper collectors to save their money. If only 200 copies are published, though, I 
assume they have all been reserved so the point may be moot. I consider myself fortunate to 
have one, pending the release of the Breen book from Bowers & Merena. 

Will I write a review for the Numismatic News ? 

Probably not, at least not until the legal smoke has cleared. The purple book probably 
should not have been produced in the first place. If it turns out to be within the law for Vogel to 
distribute this work, the allotted 200 copies are scarcely enough to merit the publicity. So — don’t 
expect to read about the Numisma in my column anytime soon. Vogel notes in the Introduction 
that similar works on the middle- and late-date cents, and Indian cents are forthcoming. 
Marvelous. 

Having cornered Mark to ask him about the purple book, I took the opportunity to ask the 
usual question concerning the availability of the Breen book. 

“It’s in graphics,” he told me. 

I thought about it a moment. Most of the coins we chase are 200 years old. I suppose 
there are worse things than waiting another few months for a world-class book on the early dates. 
The photographic plates Mark brought to the EAC meeting at the ANA show were exceptional, 
heightening the anticipation. The new book will be worth the wait. In the meantime, unless you 
find a copy of the purple book falling into your lap, I would not worry whether you have one. 

************* 
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What if it happened to me? 

Clay Everhart 

Please wait. Please wait while that site is contacted. Transferring document (5850 of 27644 bytes)... 
(1 ft 600 of 31 , 500 bytes). . . (38, 505 of 55,400). . . 

I was not surprised to notice that my palms were actually getting a little sweaty while 1 waited. Although 
only a few seconds passed, it seemed an interminable amount of time. My mind raced through a series of 
ifsT - thoughts tliat had troubled me smce I first heard that pictures of the missmg Clapp/ANS/ 
Sheldon coins were on the Internet for anyone to peruse. What if 1 owned one of the coins that was about 
to appear on my computer screen?* WTiat if I owned several? Wlio should I tell ? Or more to the point, 
should I tell anyone? Now that the wound suffered by EAC finally seems to be healing, far be it for me to 
contnbute to the regurgitation of a subject matter that is probably better off left alone -- the Clapp/ANS/ 
Sheldon coin switching fiasco. Like almost everyone, 1 have my opinion on the matter, and the issue 
probably has been talked about enough. Whatever opinions we each now hold will probably never change 

So I am not trymg to open tliat can of worms right now. Ratlier, I found that the entire affair really made 
me think; What would 1 do if 1 found out one or more of the coins 1 owned were among those judged stolen, 
whether it be the Clapp coins or any other missing coins? I probably will never know the answer to this 
question because, thankfully, when the large cents finally came into view on my computer, none of my 
corns were among tliose missmg. (In fact, m most cases my coins were a full 20 or 30 gradmg pomts lower 
than the Clapp coins!) But 1 kept askmg myself, what if it 1 did own one? Ufien nothing is at stake, it is 
easy to pontificate about this and say “Oh yes, I would turn them n^t over to tiie proper authorities. But 
if it really did happen to me, might I tend to rationalize and say, “well, 1 didn’t know they were stolen when 
I bought them and I paid a very fair price for them” or, “tlie courts never really proved to my satisfection 
that a theft really occurred m the first place” or “ANS already has enough coins permanently impounded!” 
And what if 1 somehow knew that the coin(s) could not be traced to me, say perhaps I bought them 
unattributed from a dealer (at a large show) who never even asked my name, twenty years ago. Would that 
change things? It should not, but realistically, would if’ 

1 fully realize the possibility that there may be someone reading this riglit now who knowmgly has one or 
more of the Clapp or other missing coins in his possession. I am not writing this with those people in mind. 
I simply am curious about what 1 would have done if it were me. I believe that what 1 would have done 
once the image of the com gradually appeared on my computer screen is not important. Again, it s easy to 
be self-ngliteous and honest once the danger of losmg tlie coin has passed. What I was tliinking before the 
coins appeared, that is what is meaningful. That is when 1 had my most honest thoughts, and 1 am 
somewhat disappointed in myself for the contents of some of my private thoughts at that time. But those 
thoughts fortunately were short-lived, and 1 recall that I eventually decided to give the corns back to their 
rightfiil owners if 1 had any of the missing coins. But imless it does actually happen to me, or you, we 11 
never really be 1 00% sure what we would have done, will we'’ 

Transfer complete. 


* For ireoplc who are not acquainted with the Internet, which included me until mv job forced me to learn about it, sutTicc it to 
say that for several months the American Numismatic Society displayed on die Inteniet large pictures ot each ol the missing 
Clapp/ANS/ Sheldon coins. This means that for a period of time, anyone with access to the Internet could examme these 
pictures on their computer screen. Tlie first tew' lines I have witteii above are examples of typical gibheiish that people using 
die Internet often must decipher. 
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How Much Was a Large Cent Worth? A Trip Back in Time: 

Friday, November 8th, 1811 

Red Henry 


fttnr - . 



BOSTON— FRIDAY, NOVEMBER B.. 1811. 


“The Steamboat Car of Neptune, which left New York City on Saturday 
evening October 19th at 5 o’clock, arrived in Albany in 20 hours— she returned the 
next Thursday morning, in 22 hours— equal 330 miles in d3 hours. Let foreigners, 
who say we have no talent for improvement, point out where there is any mode of 
conveyance equal to this? In what country are there so many enjoyments combined 
in one great politechnic machine and mounted with wings, as this, which wafts 
passengers as if by enchantment between New York and Albany? To our country- 
men, then, and our arts, let justice be liberally and honestly measured out.” 


A copy of The Weekly Messenger, a Boston newspaper from 1811, turned up recently in a Pennsylvania junk 
store. The price was insignificant, and the paper came home with me. I enjoy acquiring and reading newspapers 
sueh as this, for eaeh one is a time machine. We may forgive the editor for indulging in his flight of patriotic 
hyperbole (and for his arithmetic). His vigorous young country could take a just pride in its fledgling 
achievements, of which the early coppers are our keepsakes today. 

Boston, in the early years of our country, was one of those eastern commercial centers where early coppers 
are said to have circulated in large numbers. Most silver in cireulation was Spanish dollars and fractions, but for 
the copper coinage we learn that American cents were beginning to predominate. A few weeks ago, fellow EAC 
member Ben Tennyson gave me an excellent local history book which reveals, in the following interesting 
passage, that the old British coppers were disappearing even in the Virginia outback: 


“The silver in common circulation was the ‘piece of eight’ and its subdivisions. ..in fact, the 
readiness with which this foreign dollar subdivided into terms of colonial currency was the 
compelling reason that made it the basis of the subsequent Federal currency... Mr. Robert Y . Conrad, 
[in his] boyhood recollections beginning a few years earlier.. .relates that until about 1810 British 
halfpennies were in general circulation, the value of the coin being the same as our cent. Companies 
of Indians visited Winchester every year about this time. In their target practice they would hit a mark 
for a silver coin, but scorned to do so for a copper penny.” 

(Frederic Morton, The Story of Winchester in Virginia. Shenandoah Pub. Co., 1925) 


From this we may judge that few of the Indians collected large cents. In fact, there were not many coin 
collectors of any kind in America in 1 8 1 1 , so even the newest Classic-Head cents were circulating, wearing, and 
(shudder) corroding freely. None of the United States copper coins were over 1 8 years old, but many of the still- 
fairly-common 1793 cents were already showing quite abit of wear. When did men begin carrying coins in trouser 
pockets? I don’t know, but in 1 8 1 1 , most people may have still carried their coins in a pouch or “change purse. 
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And just what could be bought with those early cents, 
which are so sought after today? Now we know. On the last 
of the Messenger's four pages, listings are printed of several 
kinds of interesting information, including that week’s 
PRICES OF MERCHANDIZE and especially the up-to-date 
meat, poultry, and dairy prices in THE MARKETS. 

The products seen in the ‘Merchandize’ listing remind us 
that America’s economy in 1811 was still overwhelmingly 
agricultural. No items requiring extensive manufacturing 
facilities are listed here! The prices seem to be those paid by 
merchants, because most quantities listed exceed the short- 
term needs of city families then or now. 

In the ‘Markets’ listing, however, we see quantities and 
prices which are related to those we find when shopping 
today. The economics of meat and dairy production and 
storage were different in those days with no refrigeration, 
but the items in the list make us feel closer to family shoppers 
of that era. The prices also remind us that nearly-new large 
cents which would be priceless to us were the small change 
of that day. 

Nine of those (formerly) MS60 1811 cents jingling in 
your purse would purchase a pound of the highest quality 
beef Seven AU50 1810 cents would buy a pound of good 
pork. Spending thirteen XF40 1809 cents would bring you 
a pound of the best poultry. 

However, in buying butter and eggs, you might want to 
use some of those aggravating “cut” Spanish fractions that 
always sifted to the bottom of your purse. Otherwise, you 
could tediously count out 23 of your VF 1798 cents for a 
pound of the best butter, or you could spend sixteen F 1 2 
1793 cents to purchase a dozen large eggs. 


PRICES OF MERCHAJ^DIZE. 


Ashes, pot and pearl, per ton, - 85 <i 90 </A. 

Mutter, 1st Of 2d qua!, for ship. • 11 « 14 cts.. 

Beans, white, bush. . - - - 125 n 133 ctn. 

Cheese, Am. lb. - 3 « 10 

Cider, liquor, bbl. 200 a 225 cts. 

Flax. lb. - - 14 n 15 cts. 

Flour, sup. - uis. 

Fc:ilhcr.4, Am. live geese, lb. - 6'J ii 65 cts. 

Corn, bush. 105 a 110 m. 

Uye, do. 190 a 108 cts. 

Oats, do. 44 « 45 cts. 

Hops, new, ® 

Hogs l^ird, 1st and 2dqual. lb. 14 u 16 cts. 


THE MJUIKET.1. 

Beef, frech per lb. 6 o 9 c(t. 

Pork, do. in hogs, per lb. - - - 6 « 7 cts. 

Veal, lb. 7 a 9' cts. 

Mutton, lb ' - 5 rt 7 cts. 

Poultry, lb. 

Butter, fresh, Ib. - .... 20 o 23 cts. 

Eggs.doz. 14 a 16 cts. 


STOCKS. 

Six per Cents, 07h « 97^ per ct- 

State Notes, 96 n 97 do. 


EXCHAjVGE. 

Bills on London, 30 days, - - 17 per ct. di». 


ALMAXACK. 

Nov. 8, Sun ris4s 3 m. after 7, sets 3 m, before .5. 


9, 

do 

4 

<ll) 

7, do 

4 do 


10, 

do 

5 

do 

7, do 

5 do 

5. 

11. 

do 

6 

do 

7, do 

6 do 

5. 

T4. 

13, 

da 

7 

do 

7, do 

7 do 

5, 

do 

9 

do 

7, do 

9 do 

,'>. 

14. 

do 

10 

do 

7, do 

10 do 

5. 

Nov. 9.- 
12.- 

— Cape Cod first settled, 
— P. Casline. 

1620. 



How do 1 8 1 1 prices compare with today’s? Poultry is relatively less expensive now, thanks to the large-scale 
production of modem agriculture. Eggs were high, reflecting the difficulty of carting a perishable, fragile product 


to market over miserable roads. Butter was even higher. In fact, if an unskilled laborer in 1811 made one or two 


shillings a day ( 1 shilling= 1 2 pence=24 cents), then every one of these food items was much more expensive then 
than it is now. With even the cheapest beef priced at six cents per pound, we can see why most families could 
put meat on the table only once a week. Six cents might be a quarter of a day’s wages! 

Under EXCHANGE, the discount on commercial paper listed as “Bills on London, 30 days,” is only 17 percent. 
This seems surprising, in view of the slow and uncertain communications of the early 1 800s. It was a long way 
from Boston to London in 1 8 1 1 ! Economic ties between the United States and Britain were strong, although many 


Americans still retained bitter memories of the Revolutionary War. 

Outside the secure eastern seaboard, it was a brave time. Hostile Indians in the pay of British agents massacred 
families on the western frontier. Warships from the “mother country” stopped American merchant vessels on the 
high seas and kidnapped sailors into the near-slavery of British naval service. Outraged American statesmen, and 
blunderers serving insane old King George, would soon precipitate their two nations into another war. In 1811, 
not all Americans could concern themselves with news about miraculous steamboats and the price of beef at the 
city market. But the confidence of the newspaper’s editor and of the culture in which he lived was justified. Many 
of those who read the paper that Friday morning lived to see their country grow into a young giant on the world 
stage, and our prized large cents, small change to the Americans of 1811, are our keepsakes of those times. 
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DEFINITELY ONE FOR THE ODD & CURIOUS FILE 

Bob Bowser 


A recent Flea Market find of mine came with a twist that was unexpected. My purchase 
was a 16 STAR LARGE CENT OF 1854 ... NO, NOT A NEW VARIETY; definitely not one for 
the Red Book. DECIDEDLY DIFFERENT, THOUGH, on close inspection. 1, at first, had a 
modest interest in it as a good clean cent with a nice original clipped pianchet error at stars 
12/13. The twister was the three additional stars visibly imprinted in the field above the hair. 
What was this all about and what caused this added feature? . . . THE STARS WERE 
SMALLER . . . NOT A LARGE CENT BROCKAGE pARN). The raised stars of the Large Cent 
die above show an impression of the rim of a coin, however, there are no traces of any lost 
detail or any impressed details on the hair below. “HUMM”, Looks like something was pressed 
into the pianchet before striking. 

The foreign impression is flanked by stars 6, 7 and 8 of the cent strike; however, the 
smaller stars are about 1 .5 MM apart on center, the edge impression of the coin rim making 
the curved lines in the field, and the impression across the stars about 1 .9 MM from the small 
stars. This definitely was created by a smaller coin and does not exhibit much distortion or 
spread, i.e. — MAYBE A HARDER METAL. BOY! DON’T YOU LOVE THE MYSTERY OF 
THESE THINGS? 



MY DIAGNOSIS IS THAT A CAPPED BUST DIME, 
ABOUT 20 MM IN DIAMETER WITH SIMILAR, CLOSER, 
SIX POINTED STARS, WAS ROLLED OR STAMPED 
ONTO THE BLANK PRIOR TO ITS BEING STRUCK BY 
THE CENT DIE. SO, MY DILEMMA IS WHAT DO I CALL 
THIS THING (YES I KNOW ifS A CLIPPED PLANCHET) 
. . . BUT, IS IT AN “ELEVEN CENT” BROCKAGE OR A 
“NINE CENT” BROCKAGE OR SOME DUMB ERROR 
NOBODY IS EXCITED ABOUT ANYWAY? THE 1854 
N-2 CLIP, AS I ATTRIBUTE IT, DOES NOT MAKE IT A 
CURIOSITY; BUT THE PARTIAL BROCKAGE, OR 
IMPRESSION, OR WHATEVER MAKES IT UNIQUE. 


ANYONE HAVE ANY OTHER IDEAS / OPINIONS, HERE IS A DIAGRAM OF THE DETAILS. 
PLEASE, WRITE OR E-MAIL ME AT: RLB9COM@AOL.COM 

P.O. BOX 30098 
PARMA, OHIO 44130 


MAKING SENSE PART FIVE 

John D. Wright 


This is the year that Napoleon’s armies invaded Syria from Egypt. Word reached Paris 
of “the discovery at Rosetta of some inscriptions that may offer great interest”. The stone 
containing those inscriptions is today called “the Rosetta stone , and because the key to 
deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphs. In light of his continuing conquests, Bonaparte was elevated 
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to First Consul of France and later was established as Emperor of France. Britain instituted 
its first income tax to finance her war with France. 

The U.S. levied a federal property tax to raise funds for a looming French war. John 
Fries of Pennsylvania led an armed force against U.S. tax assessors. He was convicted of 
treason and sentenced to hang, but was granted a Presidential pardon. 

George Washington died at Mount Vernon, and the news reached Philadelphia (150 
miles away) four days later. The U.S. Executive Mansion was completed in the District of 
Columbia, which would become the new Capital of our nation the next year. The U.S. mint at 
Philadelphia struck a few cents and half eagles, and many dollars and eagles this year. The 
year was 1799. 

The least expensive U.S. coin from this year is the silver dollar because there were 
about ten times as many of them made as cents and their survival percentages are higher. If 
you want “just any” U.S. coin of 1799, buy a dollar. These can be had for a few hundred to a 
few thousand dollars. 

Total coinage of cents for 1799 likely runs less than 50,000. Of those, maybe 300 to 
400 survive, most in grades of VG or less. Exact mintage figures are unknown, since the mint 
report for 1 799 represented mostly cents that were struck in 1799 and dated 1 798. Over the 
past century and a half, several more enterprising souls have continued trying to “correct” this 
oversight by altering 1798 cents to the more expensive 1799 date. Many of these are excellent 
works, so any proposed 1799 cent purchase should be very carefully checked by someone 
familiar with large cent varieties. 

A decade ago, over half of all 1799 cents I saw offered for sale as genuine were fakes. 
Today it is closer to one in every three being bogus. For a coin that ranges from several 
hundred dollars in wretched grade to several thousand dollars in decent grade, the warning can 
not be too strong — make “SURE” before you commit. 

As an “investment” 1799 cents have performed poorly. They were quite expensive in 
1 860, in 1 900, in 1 940, in 1 980, and still are today. But as a talisman of this significant year, 
or as the “must-have” missing date in most large cent sets, they are eagerly sought by many 
collectors. This is THE key date to the large cent series. 

Two obverse and three reverse dies are known on genuine 1799 cents. The “1799 
Over 1798" is quite rare, with only a half dozen or so known of variety NCI and maybe 60 to 
70 of the Sheldon 188 variety. The more common “1799 Normal Date” (S.189) makes up the 
bulk of the cents of this year. Most of them are rather rough, dark, and well worn. Most 1 799 
cents have a weak date and a strong LIBERTY, though a few come with strong date and weak 
LIBERTY. Most have a very slight rotation, with the U of UNITED directly opposite the B of 
LIBERTY. Any obvious die cracks or rim breaks are cause for grave suspicions, as the only 
such on genuine 1799 normal-date cents is dentil-fusing at right reverse. The reverse dentils 
are more often than not fused over F-A and over AME, with a single unfused dentil over that 
A. An up-pointing triangular chip is usually seen between the E of ONE and the T of CENT. 
The bases of the 9's are knobbed (not blunt or pointed) and are usually joined to the rim. But 
die-agreement with Sheldon, Noyes, or Breen plates is no guarantee of genuineness, as cast 
copies and electrotypes of 1799 cents are true to the original dies and are found everywhere. 
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My own collection contains one overdate, four genuine normal dates, and well over a 
dozen fakes of various types. This makes an excellent base for one-on-one or one-on-a-few 
instructional sessions. The best way to recognize the HUNDREDS of fake 1799 cents in 
numismatic circulation is to know the characteristics of the genuine (see above) and what are 
the most-common forms of the fakes. 

************* 


ADVENTURES OF A CRAZED '94 CENT COLLECTOR 

Dan Trollan 

In June I was fortunate enough to take some time off and go to California to do some 
cent hunting, as my hunger for copper had not been satisfied at EAC. Got to make it to the 
Superior CVM / JRG sale as I had some pieces in that sale but I came up empty on my 
attempts to buy any new additions. 

Then it was off to Long Beach for the show. I got there early and was able to get in to 
the bourse with a pass stating that I was a “Helper” as I had a good friend and fellow copper 
collector who had a table at the show. 

It was great looking around early as you expect to find something special that nobody 
else has spotted, and I was moving fast through the vast floor of tables. Although many 
dealers had not set up yet and were not ready to show me what they had, most were anxious 
to make a sale. I bought a few nice '94 cents including an S-66, and found an S-49 “ONE 
HUNDRED A DOLLAR” and an S-71 “ONE HUNDRED R A DOLLAR.” I also picked up a low 
grade Chain, worn but smooth, and 1 felt the price was more than fair. Not too shabby for my 
first day; but 1 decided to stay the night as 1 wanted to see what some of the dealers who were 
not set up might have to offer. 

The next morning 1 made my rounds without finding much. Spent much of my time 
chatting with some copper buddies. Tom Reynolds and my good friend Walt Husak were 
sharing a table. I also saw Chris Young, Del Bland, and some others floating around. Then 
I found myself looking at a large group of '94 Cents one dealer had shown up with. Most of 
them were low grade. All of them had been attributed. I found myself checking all of his 
attributions — something 1 don’t always do, but should, as earlier I had found one dealer with 
an S-18b marked as an S-69 and another dealer with an S-22 slabbed in an NGC holder as 
an S-67 “Head of'95,” of all things! Going through this group I’m looking at one coin marked 
S-65 that definitely had all the diagnostics; Shielded hair, 1 touching, even a late die state with 
more than light breaks around the date. The reverse is weird. Worn funny. No visible break 
between the E and the S of STATES that I would expect on such a late state, but the coin is 
well worn and the break might just be worn away. Anyway 1 notice that this fellow has a copy 
of the Noyes green book and 1 ask him to look at it; this seemed to make him nervous, so 1 
quickly told him what I was looking at and he seemed interested but I could also tell he thought 
I was a little kooky. Anyway, after a short time, I gave up on this reverse as I just could not tell 
much. I give him back his book, and his coins, and walk away empty, as he did not have 
anything I could use. I look around a bit more, then say a few goodbyes and hit the road for 
Colorado, knowing I am hitting the midday rush but wanting to get quite a ways toward home 
with the possibility of making it all the way. The traffic toward LA is horrendous, sometimes 
moving sometimes not, but after a lot of lane changing I get through and I am cruising 
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northeast at a good pace. Now comes the fun. A lot of you probably know that I’m not the 
quickest SOB around, and here’s the proof. I start thinking about that S-65. I’m already 
thinking that I should have taken it with me and studied it. Then I’m thinking — well I know it 
was not an S-64 because the obverse die is too late — but what else could it be, as no other 
variety has that obverse die, does it? Then it hits me . . . NC-6 . It might have been an NC-6! 

Are U-tums legal in California? I look at the signs and I am almost to Barstow! I am at 
least 125 miles from the show. I try to tell myself to just forget it, the coin was probably just a 
worn out old S-65, the commonest variety of the series, as Tom Morley’s book will tell you. An 
R1 . But I just can’t stop thinking about that coin. Now I’m hitting Barstow and I think — I could 
just call my friend. He has a cell phone and he would go pick up the coin for me and send it 
to me. But wait; that dealer had more than one S-65 and my friend would think I’m crazed 
anyway (see the title of this little story). No, it could not be that easy. If 1 wanted to take 
another look at that coin I would have to drive all the way back through all that heavy traffic 
. . . And I do, and if I thought the traffic was bad before, now it really “bleeps!” As bad as you 
can imagine. Right into the thick of it I see all of those Los Angeles this way signs as traffic 
screams to a halt and I get a lot of time to think about that coin. NC coins are hard to find, 
especially a ‘94. Most of the ‘94 NC’s found lately have been new varieties and those were 
found by guys named Young; and darn it, there is a Young lurking back at that show. I feel 
helpless. I’m stuck in traffic like I have never seen before. I don’t have enough books with me 
or I might have been able to solve this with one look at a photo of an NC-6. 

Los Angeles signs are going by really slow now. I start thinking about an old song. I 
think It was performed by a band called Ten Years After - at the Woodstock festival. I change 
the words: “Coming into Los-Angel-Lee - Please mister don’t sell that NC - Don’t check that die 
if you please mister dealer man - yeah.” 

Anyway, I finally get back to the show. I race up to that table. I ask to look at the ‘94 
Cents again. I probably looked more than a little frazzled. Beads of sweat are forming on my 
forehead faster than I can wipe them off. That dealer is really suspicious now. The S-65 is still 
there! I buy it and another coin just for good measure to relieve some of his suspicion. Then 
I walk away. My friend has some books with him. He asks me, “I thought you were leaving?” 
I tell him I went for a relaxing drive. Yeah, Right! I start really looking at this coin, and his 
books. NC-6 coins are early die state obverse — perfect die obverse. Not good news. I look 
some more but there is no good indication that this could be anything but an S-65. The center 
of the coin is gone, just like both known examples of NC-6. “UNITED STATES” is somewhat 
clear but “OF” is gone and “AMERICA” is weak at best. Del wanders by. I show it to him and 
he studies it for a bit and says it looks like an S-65, but he can see how it could be tough to 
figure. 1 don’t feel well. I go and find a beer. Luckily there is still free beer left at the show. I 
helped them out with that situation. 

I still have that coin. I look at it from time to time. I still wish it would turn into an NC, 
but I don’t think it will. This has not slowed down my hunger for copper. I don’t think anything 
could. This is a great hobby and there are great people in it and I am signing off a crazed cent 
collector, probably for life and glad of it. 


* ************ 
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BUTTERNUT BITES #3: CREATING YOUNG COLLECTORS 

Steven Ellsworth 


Shame on us! With the exception of a few dedicated individuals, Early American 
Coppers, American Numismatic Association, American Numismatic Society and all the other 
fine clubs and organizations do very little to seek, interest and retain young collectors. We do 
have a handful of young, enthusiastic collectors; however, by and large, our membership, like 
so many other coin clubs, is graying. The graying appears faster than one wishes. Take a 
good look in your mirror; it is happening to all of us sen/or collectors! 

Here are some thoughts why we should all be concerned for the future of collecting. Not 
only will it affect our economics, it will affect an educational legacy that we must preserve. My 
thoughts reflect a bias toward copper coins, but the principle applies to all types of coins. 

After attending hundreds of coin shows and talking to thousands of collectors, dealers 
and hobbyists, I noticed a few trends that began to emerge. First, most collectors begin 
collecting at a young age. Usually, they begin collecting Lincoln Cents. Then, they branch-out 
and start collecting some nickels and dimes, or, even a few Indian Cents. Then in most cases, 
the interest comes to an abrupt halt when they discover perfume or gasoline\ 

When the two are mixed, the combination has a tendency to weaken the collecting 
interest — as it does for most of us! Resources spent on collectors ages 16 through 24 need 
to be re-evaluated. If a collector survives those confusing years, his / her interest possibly 
could be renewed if they are again welcomed into the fold. Hopefully, mom kept her baby’s 
coin collection along with the other stuff that moms tend to save. 

When the born again collectors look back at their joyous youth years — generally 
through a bunch of little round holes partially filled with well worn pennies — the desire is 
sometimes sparked once again. 

The conversation usually starts with “I have this album of coins that I collected years 
ago, and I have a few holes in it I would like to fill”. What is said next will determine whether 
a collector Is reborn or discouraged forevermore. If the viewer responds, “This is a wonderful 
set, and you should complete and improve it,” the spark can again become a fire! However, 
if the response of the viewer is, “This is a bunch of low grade junk, and I would just get rid of 
them as they are not worth keeping,”, the collector’s spark is doused, and with it the joy of a 
lifelong study and a hobby filled with tremendous satisfaction. Unfortunately, the second 
scenario is repeated hundreds of times, every week, in coin shops and coin shows across 
America. 

If the spark survives this assault and through some miracle is kept alive, the natural 
progression in copper is from a Lincoln set to a set of Indians, and then perhaps going further 
back, deeper in the history of United States Cents, to those elusive Large cents or the “Fat 
Pennies” so many of us enjoy, in every grade and condition. 

I do have a few thoughts on how we should address this potential demise of so many 
Numismatists. These could be the “Seven Deadly Sins" if we as a group do not as a 
minimum, do the following: 
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1 . Continue our junior membership program, but let’s not keep it the best kept secret in all of 
numismatics! We all need to recruit, encourage, and give a gift of membership to any young 
folks who shows an interest in collecting coins. We should ensure that our Web site devotes 
a bunch of space and lots of action to junior membership. Remember, they are used to playing 
“Mario in it’s 39th Laser packed edition.” 

2. Ensure that all our officers and board members are “on board and in fune” with supporting the 
Youth programs of our clubs. One board member should have the sole overall responsibility 
for gathering and retaining our young collectors. All board members should either give, get, 
or get off. The last thing any volunteer organization needs are a bunch of advisors. A good 
word of advice is to avoid homesteading in a position, and mentor your replacement. Nearly 
in every case in a volunteer organization, longevity does not create experience, only mildew. 

3. Include a free date set album with every new junior membership. As an example, if the club is 
orientated towards Early American Coppers, it should also include a Yi page for Half Cents and 
Yi page for Colonials. The album should have a paper facsimile plug in the holes of 1 793, 1 799, 
1804, 1809, 1823 and 1857. All the other years can be a challenge, but each will not cost more 
than going to a movie with snacks. 

4. Assist and help fill the holes. That means encourage, not discourage! We should not be so 
quick to criticize what is in their collections based on our personal preferences and standards; 
rather we can give suggestions for “filling the holes”. Remember, they can not afford, nor do 
they give a hoot about pristine choice examples. Most likely, their sets will be dormant for 10 
to 15 years from when they start college until that 2nd or 3rd job kicks in and gives them the 
economic stability required to complete and possibly upgrade their sets. We are planting seeds 
that may well grow into a Clapp, Newcomb, Brown, Robinson, Reiver, or Reale. 

5. Make yourself known to the local Boy and Girl Scout and youth organizations and let them know 
you would be more than willing to give a brief presentation on Numismatics and United States 
Cents to include Early American Copper. Have a participation quiz, with a prize being a low 
grade copper coin. Every club-sponsored, regional and national coin show should devote a free 
table for youth activities. 

6. Make sure that your local coin show has a drawing for Young Numismatists that include an 
Indian and Early American Copper coin. 

7. Share your collection and information. Pictures and books are good, but nothing excites kids 
more that the real thing. Have examples on display, with coins that they can touch and hold. 
Let them feel the weight and view the coin. Be sure to involve the history of the coin along with 
the times of our country and its influence in the design of coinage. 

These are only a few thoughts and suggestions to solve the problem. I am sure that the 
combined efforts of what is the quintessential group of all numismatic collectors, and perhaps 
the most knowledgeable, can come up with some terrific ideas. I hope so, if nothing more than 
from a pure greed factor. If we continue at our current rate, we will have no one who has 
interest in or cares about our treasured collections that we have so dearly pursued over the 
years. 


So when that collector shows you a half filled album of worn common Lincoln cents, 
engage vour brain first, before inserting vour foot ! 

Your thoughts and ideas are always welcomed. Address them to; Colonel Steven Ellsworth, c/o BUTTERNUT, 
Post Office Box 498, Clifton, VIRGINIA 20124 e-mail: Butternutl@gslink.com. 

************* 
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From the Internet 


Pete Smith 

♦ The Region 8 list of Internet addresses remains at 1 84 names. Some names on the list have 
allowed their membership in EAC to lapse. Mark Switzer recommended prompt renewal. 

The July 20, 1998, Region 8 newsletter marked a milestone. As Mark Switzer 
commented: “This is the ONE HUNDREDTH Region 8 Newsletter, an accomplishment so 
unlikely that it was never even a goal.” 

From Steven Ellsworth, “Mark, on behalf of the entire staff at Butternut, CONGRATS! 
Great job, well done.” 

From Craig Hamling, “I want to thank you for the effort you put out to make it happen 
and to thank all who have contributed to it.” 

♦ Vic Buzzetta asked if anyone knew of a current supplier of Blue Ribbon conditioner or a 
suitable substitute. Jon Warshawsky reported that dealer Cliff Fellage bought a case from the 
manufacturer and might still have some available. 

♦ Steve Carr is compiling a list of misaligned die large cents. He wants to know 1) the year and 
variety, 2) whether the obverse or reverse is misaligned, 3) what percent it is misaligned, and 
4) in which direction the misalignment goes. He has records of 25 different misaligned cents 
from 1798 to 1853. 

♦ Dennis Fuoss reported on the results of the Heritage auction at ANA. 

Lot 5219 (1808/7 1/2 cent C2 described as F12 with PVC, but with nice surface & color) 
hammered at $800. 

Lot 5220 (Same variety, but later state, with cud over TY F12 with rough porous 
surfaces) brought $1200. 

An 1802, S232 (Rl) described as MS61 brown went for $3000 while an 1806 (S270) in 
the same grade fetched $5600 (both of these coins would merit EAC grades in the 50 range, I 
think) 

A lovely 1803 1/2 cent (Cl) NGC AU58 went for $1450. 

An 1855 1/2 cent PCGS Proof 65 brought $9000. 

The highlight of the sale (The Cleneay, Sheldon, Naflzger 1 793 S3 Chain, NGC MS65 Br) 
hammered at $165,000. 

The next lot (S9 wreath, NGC MS66 Br) went for $120,000. 

A nice 1793 cap (SI 3, NGC VF30) brought $16,500. 

Another highlight (for copper folks) - an 1834 (N6 lg8, Ig st, Ig It) ANACS MS63 Br Sold 
at $2500. 

An 1851/81 NGC MS65 R/B went for $1600. 

♦ Red Henry reported that the first edition of the Early-Date Report was mailed out to 92 
members in late July. Mark Switzer observed, “Red Henry’s new project is very well done and 
well worth being a part of. Of course, he listed in detail the best 52 of 92 collections reported. 
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Fortunately, my collection came in 53 rd so nobody will get to laugh at how incredibly sorry 
my coins are. However, Red is threatening to expand the detail to 66 collections in January so 
I need 14 people to join quick so that I can hide my culls collection in the back of the book,” 

♦ Gail Kraljevich reported on the ANA Summer Seminar. “I took the class on Colonials taught 
by Eric Newman, Ken Bressett and Tom Rinaldo. WOW, what a wonderful experience! The is 
my 8th year at the seminar - and it just keeps getting better!” 

“Doug Bird presented a very interesting Bull Session on large cents. Mostly covered care, 
grading, available literature and varieties. Hopefully he can be persuaded to present it again.” 
“New book appeared this week - on large cents. Purple in color. The long awaited book 
on Large Cents by Breen??? Well almost. Bruce Vogel has reproduced Walter’s notes. I 
question his rights to the material (says he purchased them from Walter’s son Patrick), but it’s 
out there! Interesting section on collectors. Should be exciting, to say the least.” 

“ANA went through some changes this week. I think the receptionist (Francine) is the 
only one left. IP Martin and James Taylor will join forces with Ken Love and others in a new 
grading service.” 

♦ Ron Manley asked for reports on any of these half cent die states: 


Variety 

Breen Die State 

Die State Diagnostics 

1803 C-1 

VI+ 

Reverse cracks as described for Breen VI, plus a new crack 
from rim extending above ES of STATES. 

1809 C-3 

II 

Plain obverse clash marks. 

1825 C-1 

III+ 

Obverse crack from rim to 6th star. 

1826 C-2 

V- 

Obverse crack through stars, preceding Breen V cud 
through stars 4 and 5. 

1828 C-3 

I 

Very Early Die State, with NO clash marks either side. 
Repunching will be sharp on 7th star; wreath spine above 
HA will extend well past the berry above it. 

1829 C-1 

— 

Medium Die State, with plain reverse clash marks. 


This is needed for a new reference book he is writing on half cents with publication expected 
by the 1999 EAC convention. 

♦ Grant Reed responded to Tom Reynolds’ comments in Penny-Wise. 

“The reason the consignments are falling is, in my opinion, due to poor experiences by 
some of us who have participated in the past. I submitted two relatively rare coins (R5 or 
better) that cost me $800 from reputable dealers. The coins sold for $300 and $30 and I 
cannot but wonder why. Robinson’s Copper Quotes prices were close to the prices I had paid. 
Were he and I crazy? I think not. On top of that, the $300 was the minimum reserve I had 
placed on the coin, yet I was not the buyer ... Is that not interesting? I firmly believe now that 
the auction process is restricted in some way and not reflective of the market conditions. I do 
not intend to ever participate again.” 
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Denis Loring responded to Reed. “I’ve been involved with the EAC sale as auctioneer and 
sometimes cataloger for many years. This sale is NOT restricted in any way whatsoever. 

When you put a reserve on a coin, we assume that is the minimum price you are willing to sell 
it for. Therefore, if someone bids the reserve, s/he gets the coin. Overall, I think most 
consignors have had great results with the sale, though certainly some coins have sold as 
bargains, and others as runaways.” 

Don Valenziano responded to Reed. “Year after year I consign to the EAC sale. I have 
been very happy with the results. Rare and choice coins drive the bidders crazy. I remember 
one coin I had that was rejected by a collector at $300 as too expensive. I consigned it and the 
same collector paid $750 for it at the auction.” 

John Wright responded to Reed. “Grant, I’m sorry the EAC sale did poorly for you when 
you consigned. I too have consigned and have been disappointed with the price of some of my 
pieces — and pleased with the price of others. Your speculation that ‘the auction process is 
restricted in some way’ is definitely NOT true. I have been at every EAC sale since the first, 
and EVERY EAC member is eligible to bid. Those present can examine each lot and bid in 
person. Mail bidders get few coins because most of them bid based on an expectation of the 
usual overgrading seen elsewhere. If anything, the coins in an EAC sale are UNDER described 
— but the many knowledgeable floor bidders are bidding based on the copper they have seen” 

♦ Jon Warshawsky reported on the recent ANA convention. “ANA Portland was more than 
worth the trip. Probably the highlight was the Bobbes’ Conder token exhibit - only ten or so 
cases of blazing red and beautifully preserved 200-year-old coppers. Whew.” 

“Nice exhibit on half cent errors and unintended varieties that took a blue ribbon. Copper 
exhibits always do well, in my experience.” 

“Mark Borckardt had preview plates from the forthcoming Breen book available for 
review at the EAC meeting. This book will be the last word on early date dents when it finally 
arrives. A cheaply-bound, poorly edited version of Breen’s notes appeared in print reeently — 
the so-called purple book. This contains much material that appears in the Breen/Borckardt 
book to be published by Bowers & Merena, and not surprisingly is the subject of a lawsuit by 
B&M against the private publisher... Because of the lengthy gestation of the Breen/Borckardt 
work, however, I found myself an instant celebrity earrying around the purple book — 
EVERYONE wanted to have a look.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Red Henry writes, 

The first edition of the new large cent collection census, the Eariv-Date Report , was 
mailed at the end of July to 92 collectors. Several new members have joined since then, and 
as I write this (August 26th) EDR includes the collections of 97 individuals, with close to 1 5,000 
specimens altogether. Many responses have already been received from the first-edition 
mailing, and I would like to say a public “THANK YOU” to all those EDR members for their kind 
comments and contributions. If you are an early-date cent collector, you are cordially invited 
to become a part of this project! For information on how to join, see the EarIv-Date Report ad 
in this issue’s “Swaps and Sales” section. 
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Here’s a question for EAC members: Last March I acquired an interesting 1793 S-8, 
net VG, from EAC member / dealer Lou Whittaker (River Hollow Coins). There are no edge 
markings visible at all — the edge is smooth. I understood from Lou that he had shown the 
coin to Tom Reynolds, and Tom said that it did appear to be an original plain edge. The coin 
is a hard glossy dark olive all over, and if the edge had been tampered with the surface should 
have shown it. The coin’s sharpness grade is Fine, so there has not been enough wear for an 
edge design to disappear if one had been there to begin with. Are there any more S-8's like 
it? Are there many plain-edge wreath cents at all? Are there any other errors known (doubling, 
partial strikes, and so forth) on vine-and-bars cent edges? 

S-ITs with plain edges are known. Dr. Dane Neilson reported owning one, in a 1969 
letter to Pennv-Wise . Dan Trollan listed that coin in his “Complete List of Known Lettered-Edge 
Errors / Blunders” in last January’s issue. In Pennv-Wise . on p. 75, Dr. Sheldon stated that 
“Occasionally, an 1 1-J cent is seen with a plain edge.” Of course, on such an S-1 1 we don’t 
know for sure whether the missing edge device was lettering or vine-and-bars, since it would 
depend on when the coin was struck, but the best chance is that it was a lettered-edge error 
since the S-1 1 with vine-and-bars edge is very scarce. 

I have found one specific report of a missing vine-and-bars edge. In the Lapp- 
Silberman compendium United States Large Cents 1793 - 1857 . a 1928 letter from Carl 
Wurtzbach is printed (p. 354) in which he wrote, “I once owned an uncirculated, full-weight 
Crosby 7-F with plain edge.” Today, we would call a “Crosby 7-F” an S-6. That high-grade coin 
of Mr. Wurtzbach’s would be a very important cent today — but where is it? 

There may not be many cents with missing or blundered vine-and-bars edges, but I 
believe that they deserve attention. If any of you have seen edge errors on 1793 chain or 
wreath cents, I invite you to send me a note about it, to P.O. Box 2498, Winchester, VA 22604. 
If there is sufficient interest, I will record and publish a list of vine-and-bars edge errors, in a 
similar format to that used by Dan Trollan for his excellent reports on lettered-edge cents. 


Wayne Slife writes. 

Your intro in the 1 5 July Pennv-Wise hits the nail on the head, as usual. Unfortunately, 
however, you are almost certainly whistling Dixie in this litigious baby-boomer age exemplified 
by our fearless leadership in Washington. 

The problem, while illustrated in numismatics as elsewhere, is, I fear, a cultural one, and 
therefore will require a lengthy period for correction. The correction will doubtless be 
occasioned by a painful catharsis, involving most if not all aspects of life, political, economic, 
social, national, racial, you name it. The causative factors have been operating for the better 
part of a century, resulting in attitudes hardened in cultural concrete. The resistance to change 
will only make the correction when it comes, more severe and over-corrective. That is, 
however, a matter for our grandchildren to deal with. 

I guess all we can do is whatever we can to show civility, honor and understanding in 
our dealings with one another. Even the words civility and honor have an archaic sound, 
haven’t they? Look at it this way, though - the coins we love are still what they have always 
been, although they may have had different grades assigned to them by various experts-of-the- 
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moment along the way. Surely it is a sign of the times that every cheesy piece of kitsch 
advertised on television comes with (I love this) “A Genuine Certificate of Authenticity , not 
unlike “Genuine Imitation Leatheroid”. That reminds me of the old advice on what to say when 
shown a particularly unattractive baby, “Boy! There’s a real baby for you!” 

Best regards as you toil in the vineyards, etc. 

P.S. Oh boy. It will be interesting to hear what response you get on your “80% of commercial 
dealers” observation. Also your 20% EAC figure (although you covered yourself here with the 
“less than” preface). You gave the game away, though; you could have said “less than 10%”, 
or “less than 5%”. Human nature being what it is. I’ll go along with your 20% figure. Hang in 
there. 


■k 


* 


Greg and Lisa Heim write: 

There definitely needs to be a revision and standardization of Half Cent nomenclature. 
Ray Rouse’s comments hit the nail right on the head. “A’s” and “B’s” need to mean one thing 
throughout the series. 

On a belated note, we would like to thank all those who exhibited in Boston. The quality 
and effort was exceptional. I just realized we never put a formal thank you in P-W . We will 
coordinate the exhibits next year along with the Half Cent Happening. 

* ★ ★ 


Steven Ellsworth writes. 

Another outstanding issue of Penny-Wise! 

Steve Carr is doing a great service to all collectors, young and old. Keep up the great 

work! 


* 


k 


H. Craig Hamling writes, 

I apologize for not carrying on with the series of articles I promised to write on collecting 
large cents by Library of Coins Album varieties. My “coin time” has recently been taken up with 
a new endeavor; US Cents Mail Bid. 

In my last note I promised to report on my activities at the EAC convention in Boston. 
My participation at the convention was in trouble from the start. My wife Andrea and I had 
planned to leave from my office in Florida, NY (60 miles northwest of Manhattan) at noon 
Thursday. We did not leave until about 5:00 PM since she was rear ended in her car and took 
a trip to the emergency room! After several X-rays and some time to regain her composure 
she left the hospital with a whiplash neck. She still wanted to come to Boston so up we went 
with her in a neck brace. 
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We showed up late Thursday and on Friday I set up behind a table for the first time 
showing off my large cent set and taking a few digital pictures of some very nice coins for some 
super people. Jon Warshawsky gave me a nice mention in his Numismatic News column, 
Copper Sense. Thank you very much John. 

I managed to upgrade my 1803 without stems (S-243) from VG to Fine, courtesy of 
Doug Bird, but that was it. I had to leave the show before it opened on Saturday when 
arrangements for care (supervision) of my teenage daughters fell through. I missed the sale 
and everyone who came to the show on the weekend. I have my fingers crossed that things 
will go more smoothly for EAC 99. 


************* 


SWAPS AND SALES 

EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve 
lines are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND 
PAID IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad 
is $1 00. Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per page. One third page is $35. Ads 
should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the 
November 15, 1998 issue is October 31 , 1998. All ads must include the individual membership 
number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. 
Salyards, 606 North Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 66901. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE : 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Pennv-Wise . does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Pennv-Wise . nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material described 
therein) and no party shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All transactions 
arising or relating to any advertisement in Pennv-Wise shall strictly be between the parties thereto. 
Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the President of Early 
American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgement, suspension, or terminations of 
membership or advertising privileges. 


************* 


What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT. EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN: The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY; Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 
and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, and Sheldon, but 
yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER: Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which can 
be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for checking. Your pictures 
are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 


************* 
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What others think of “The CENT Book”: 


Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 


TOM DELOREY; I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published since 
Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didn’t leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is what I 
would expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO: The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 
and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See “The CENT Book” ad in this section. 




WILLIAM C. NOYES, EAC #363 

Forget what the others have said, the experts have spoken - the Noyes books won the 1992 (U.S. 
Large Cents 1793- 1814 . $130) and 1993 (U.S. Large Cents 1816 - 1839 . $105) Early American 
Coppers Literary Awards - Accept no imitations! Order both today for $195 postpaid. 

Now also available: the newest Noves’ Encyclopedia of Large Cents 1793 Sheldon-1 through 1796 
Sheldon-91 , for $65 postpaid. 

Order from : Lithotech - Noyes, 1600 W. 92nd St., Minneapolis, MN 55431 




BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 P.O. Box 951988 Lake Mary, FL 32795 - 1988 

(407) 321 - 8747 

For Sale: Deluxe hardbound copies of the Attribution Guide for United States Large Cents 

1840 - 1857 . The reference for attributing late date large cents. 

Autographed on request. $70, postpaid. 

Attribution Service: I offer an attribution service for late date large cents. I will attribute your 

cents for $1 each plus return postage. This charge includes crud removal when 
necessary, and I’ll include my opinion as to sharpness and net grades, if requested. No 
quantity limit, fast service, lifetime guarantee. 

Want Lists: Send me your want lists for late date cents. I can help. 


JERRY BOBBE, EAC #184 P.O. Box 25817 Portland, OR 97298 

(503) 626 - 1075 

Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion session? 
No!! It’s a series of early coppers that weaves one though the dawn of the Industrial Revolution 
and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of Britain, and the 
lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free copy of The Token 
Examiner, the world’s most informative and entertaining price list of the 18th Century “Conder” 
series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces and patterns our 
specialty. This series has it all; and with the exception of expensive US related colonials (i.e., 
Washington pieces, Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent collectors for over 
half a century! 
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TOM REYNOLDS, EAC #222 PO BOX 24529 OMAHA, NE 68124 

(402) 895 - 3065 


1795 

C#6a 

R2 

VF30 

$2750 

Plain Edge; No Pole. Brown with smooth surfaces. AVERAGE+ 

1804 

C#12 

R2 

AU50 

725 

Crosslet 4; Stemless. Medium brown with choice, frosty surfaces. Some 
minor circ. Marks. AVERAGE+ 

1853 

C#1 

R1 

AU58 

290 

Medium brown with mint red, mostly on reverse. Choice, frosty surfaces. 
CHOICE 

1820 

Nil 

R2 

AU50 

1485 

Brown with smooth, frosty surfaces. Tied for Condition Census #6. 
AVERAGE++ 

1827 

Nil 

R1 

XF40 

410 

Chocolate with choice, frosty surfaces. Late die state. CHOICE. 

1833 

N6 

R1+ XF40 

290 

Brown with choice, frosty surfaces. Middle-late die state. CHOICE. 

SEND NAME AND ADDRESS TO RECEIVE FREE PRICE LISTS. 




DENIS W. LORING, EAC #1 1 PO Box 363 


New York, NY 10101 


1793 

1832 

1834 


S-6 

G-4 

date faint but all four digits visible, no major defects 

$ 575 

N-3 

MS-60 

ex-Norweb; 2911 

675 

N-6 

LD-LS-LL 

AU-55+, ex-Nicholas; 580 as MS-60 

4250 


************* 


H. CRAIG HAMLING, EAC #867 PO Box 458 Florida, NY 1 0921 

Dan Argyro and I, as US Cents Mail Bid, have completed our first sale. We are now accepting 
consignments of Colonials, Half Cents, Large Cents, Flying Eagles, Indians, Civil War Tokens, 
Hard Times Tokens, and Lincoln Cents for our second sale. The closing date for 
consignments is October 1 5 for the November 1 5 sale closing date. All of our lots are pictured 
in a printed black and white catalog and in color on the web. We hope to have interactive 
bidding, along with mail bids, for this sale at our web site www.uscents.com . Write to me, for 
a catalog or consignment information, at the address above or send Email to 
consian@uscents.com . Call me at 914 - 651 - 4481 extension 202 (work) or 914 - 355 - 4507 
(home) to discuss consigning or bidding. 

'k'kitit-k'icicititicititie 


KEN STONEBRAKER, EAC #3454 2609 WiLKENS AVENUE 


Baltimore, MD 21223 


Penny-Wise Back Issues for Sale 
PW issues 82 thru 93 (Jan 1981 thru Nov 1982) 12 issues 

PW issues 94 thru 105 (Jan 1983 thru Nov 1984) 12 issues 

PW issues 106 thru 119 (Jan 1985 thru Mar 1987) 14 issues 

All three sets as above $ 120.00 postpaid 

(Issues #1 20 thru current issue must be ordered from EAC) 

Depending on response to this ad, I hope to offer earlier issues next year. 


Excellent Quality 2 Sided Copies 


$ 40.00 postpaid 
$ 40.00 postpaid 
$ 46.00 postpaid 
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PETER BOISVERT. EAC #1 965 JGM 284a CABOT STREET BEVERLY, MA 01 91 5 

1) 1793 Washington Ship 1/2D Nice brown VF $185 

2) 1787 Conn. Small Hd. VG, rough. All details, no clip! $ 150 

3) 1804 1/2C C-10 XF, rev. claims to AU. Few lite tics & scr. obv. Pretty- $295 

looking coin. Bought in 1920, sat in envelope since then. 

4) 1857 1/2C Unc, traces of red obv., more red rev. Glossy, nice $295 

5) 1797 Lg. C S-1 34 High-VF grade detail, double crack at E. Lightly rough $350 

but presentable and not really ugly 

$2.95 p/h per order. 14 day return privilege. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

978 927 4000 / fax 978 922 0907 / Email: jgmnum@aol.com 


GREG AND LISA HEIM, EAC #3619 PO Box 7652 North Brunswick, NJ 08902 - 7652 
(732) 297 - 8661 FROM 1 0 AM - 1 0 PM ET E-mail; glrheim@erols.com 

WANTED: Library of Coins Large Cent albums without writing and preferably new, although 
slight wear is OK. Also interested in any Wayte Raymond Half Cent or Large Cent pages. 
Contact us with your asking price. 


HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 PO Box 201 8 Arlington, VA 22202 


1798 S-1 55 Rv. ‘96 VG corroded, fully legible, scarce type $ 

1800 S-203 VF-25/15, nice large reverse cud, chocolate, rim knock 

1 800 S-209 VF-30 plus/1 2, light brown, boldly detailed 

1809 S-280 F-12 numerous scattered small ticks, medium brown 

1816 N-8 3/4 Triple Profile EF-40, retoned, see JHR 1/89, lot 662 

1 81 7 N-8 Mouse VF-20 pretty glittering chocolate, rim knock 

1820 N-9 Large Date, Curled 2, VF-30/25 

1826/5 N-8 Choice F-12 Chocolate 

1 848 N-21 EF-40/35 chestnut brown, LDS, Reverse completely crumbled, scarce 

1 857 N-2 Lovely light brown tones, raw, probably rate 63 or 64 BN, EAC: 60 

Postage, any order, $3.00 


39 

275 

265 

110 

129 

79 

95 

99 

110 

275 


************* 


COL. STEVEN ELLSWORTH “The Butternut”, EAC #1901 PO Box 498 CLIFTON, VA 20124 
(703) 802 - 0252 e-mail: buttemut@gslink.com. 

1. 1793 S-3 Chain F1 5 $6,975 4. 1799 S189 VF25 / F15 $11,525 

2. 1 793 S9 Wreath ANACSEF40 6,100 5. 1799 S189 VG8 / G6 2,950 

3. 1793 S14 Liberty Cap VF25/ FI 5 8,375 6. 1807/6 S272 PCGS3 VF30 625 

Write for free price lists of massive amounts of coppers (over 4,000), call for detailed desaiptions. 

************* 
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PHIL FLANAGAN, EAC #425 


PO Box 1288 


COUPEVILLE, WA 98239 
(360) 678 - 0224 


BRITISH TOKENS of the 18th century form a fascinating series of mostly copper coins that 
incorporate many ties with the United States. In general, this series of mostly half pence is of a 
similar size to U.S. Large Cents. However, I must point out that this British series usually appears 
in better condition AND cheaper than our Large and Half Cents. Since we take the 3 major credit 
cards AND have a 21 day return policy, there’s absolutely NO RISK! TRY US! Send for our free 
list listing hundreds of these beautiful coppers from FINE to PROOF. We also have many books 
on the subject which I’m sure you’ll agree, makes collecting much more fun and interesting. Call 
me right now at 1-800-613-8731 for your copy! 

**it-k*it**!*1t**it 


ROBERT ZAVOS, eac #2502 1007 Savannah Avenue Pittsburgh, PA 15221 


Am Num Society 
Bowers & Merena 

Clapp, George 
Crosby, Sylvester 
Doughty, F. W. 
EAC 

New Neth./Seaby 
Stacks 


America’s Copper Coinage 1783 - 1857; CAC 1984; hb; VF $ 25 

10/1/80 Garrett III, HB, new; pr; Colonial and State Coinage (major NJ reference) 35 

3/25/81 Garrett IV, HB; new; pr; Washington, Indian Peace Medals, Other Am Medals 25 

United States Cents 1804 - 1814: Raymond’s Coin Collector Series, 1941 ; sb; 12p; VF 8 
Early Coins of America : 1965 Tkn Med Soc Reprint; 378p fine condition 35 

U.S. Cents : 1934 Holland A Davis reprtint; hb; 1 15p. 2 tables, 4 plates; fine 25 

Annual Convention Sales: 1987 - 1997; most individual isses with pri @ $4 ea or 3/$10 30 

11/14/73 2nd Auction Sale; Superb early Large Cents [Nafzger]; fine; prI 25 

9/8/88 Herbert Oechsner - outstanding State coinage; fine; pr 35 


W*****4r*4r*4r*« 


ROD BURRESS, EAC #109 


9742 Leacrest 


Cincinnati, OH 45215 
(513) 771 -0696 


pkg of 250 $2.50 


2 oz. BOTTLE 


$16 


FOR SALE: 

#4 Soft jeweler’s brush $8.50 each 
Jeweler’s tissue 4 x 4 inch sheets box of 1000 $7.50 

Xylol 4 oz. Bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 

Acetone 4 oz. Bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 
Wooden stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1000 

Blue Ribbon Coin Conditioner - HAVE SMALL QTY $13.00 EACH 
Cast Iron Notary Seal Machine converted to make aluminum foil pressings 
small size $32.00 

Notary Machine - unconverted - for the do-it-yourselfer SMALL SIZE 
Double Row Coin Storage Box For 2x2 holders 14 inches long 

premium quality heavy duty .103 wgt pasteboard color red 
Heavy Duty 28 lb. 2 x 2 Coin Envelopes colors gray, brown, or white 
pkg of 100 $2.75 box of 500 $12.00 box of 800 

Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interior Fit inside standard 2x2 envelopes 
Send SASE for sample $22.00 per hundred 
VIGOR 10X Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics - best glass on market to my 
knowledge for its size and price 

extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $39.00 ea with cord 
Attribution guide for matron head cents 1816 - 1835 $4.00 approx 37 pgs 


$4.25 ea 
$17.00 


Add $3.75 per order ($4.50 for Western States) for shipping, 
street address, not deliverable to PO BOX 


Shipping by UPS - you must give a 
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95 Large Cent Collectors Have Joined the Early-Date Report! 

Are you among them? If not, YOUR COLLECTION IS WANTED! This extensive, 
confidential, free report of large cent collections is published two times each year. 

The FIRST EDITION ol EDR was published on JULY 31ST! 

Only EDR members receive copies of the report, and addresses are not released 
to anyone in any form. To join EDR, just send for a collection listing sheet, or mail or 
fax any printed or typed list giving the net grade of the best example of each 1 793-1814 
variety in your collection. Submissions are acknowledged promptly, and your updates, inquiries, 
c^rt^ments are welcome any time. Join up SOON and receive a FREE COPY of EDR’s first edition un il 
they are all gone! Deadline for the next issue is January 20th, 1999, for publication on January 31st! 
The Early-Date Report - P.O. Box 2498 - Winchester, Va. 22804 - fax (540) 877-2422 



NUMISMATIC SERVICES 


AUCTION REPRESENTATION SERVICE 

Do you leal that you are at a competitive 
disadvartage to floor bidders wtwn you submit 
mail bids at coin auctions? Do you sometimes 
receive auction lots that fail to meet your 
expectations? 

I may be able to help you avoid some of 
these problems. Through attendance at ail 
major U.S. coin auctions. I can examine and 
evaluate coins that are ol interest to you. With 
this independent advice, you will be able to bid 
more competitively and receive coins that meat 
your standards. 

Please contact me by mail or telephone 
TODAY if you would like lo take advantage of 
this numismatic service. 


WANT UST SERVICE 

Are you having difficulty finding thal rare dale or 
elueiva variety for your cofledion? Or are you frustrated 
just trying to locate nice, problenvlree namples of more 
common dales and varieties at fair prices? 

I may be able to help in your search lor these Hems. 
Through attendance at al major U.S. coin auctions and 
over 20 major national, re^onal, and state coin shows 
each year, I have access lo literally hundreds ol 
thousands of rare coins offered by dealers throughout 
the country. If the coins you are looking lor are 
available lor sale, chances are I will be able to locate 
them for you. 

Please contact me by mail or telephone TODAY if you 
would like to take advantage ol Ihis numismalic service. 


TERMS OF SALE: Satisfaction guaranteed, 14 day return privilege 
for a full refund (including your postage.) 

MEMBER: ANA (40+ years). ANS, CSNS, EAC, FUN. GNA, ISNA, 
JRCS, MANA, MSNS. PAN, PNG. 


CONSKSNMENT SALES SERVICE 
Do you have kuividual coins or sals of coins that 
you would like to sel? Have you been unable to find 
a dealer lhat will offer you lair market prices lor 
Ihem? 

I accepi coins on consignment which I will sal for a 
smal convtsssion. Through attendance at over 20 
major national, regional, and stale coin shows each 
year, I can showcase your coins to tens ol thousands 
of potential buyers throughout the country. Such 
vride exposure increases the chances of obtaining 
the best possUa prices lor your coins. 

Please contact me by mail or telephone TODAY if 
you would like to take advantage of this rurmismatic 

“"“*EAC:r35S' 

JIM McGUIGAN 

(412) 247-4484 (9 AM-9PM ET) 

P.O. BOX 133, N. Versailles, PA 15137 


COUNTERSTAMPED LARGE CENTS WANTED 

For my personal collection, which I have been gathering since 1955, i desire to purchase 
counterstamped large cents of all dates with the names and addresses of individuals, or individuals 
and their specialties, merchants, political slogans, and motifs. At this point, I am not interes^ in 
stray initials, numbers, or names that cannot be identified as to geographical location or^de. 
would be pleased to make an offer for coins submitted to me, or invite you to send them on 
approval with an invoice. I am not looking for any bargains and will pay any reasonable price, as 
they are not for resale. Please let me hear from you. All correspondence will be answered. 

David Bowers, EAC #204 
do Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc. 

Box 1224Wolfeboro, NH 03894 


***:*:********* 

Gary A. Trudgen, EAC #1889 1729 Terrace Drive Vestal, NY 13850 

FOR SALE: 1767-A FRENCH COLONIES SOU - Without "RF" Counterstamp 

F/VF. Pleasing light brown smooth surfaces. The obverse is weakly struck in the center and upper 

section causing weakness in the legend and no mintmark. $90.00 

Send for free list of colonial and state coppers. 
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EAC SALE 
1 ^ 9 ^ 9^9 


CALL FOR CONSIGNMENTS 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


The Sale Committee is soliciting consignments for the 1999 EAC Sale to be held 
in conjunction with the annual Early American Coppers Convention. The 
Convention will be held in Cincinnati, OH, April 15-18. 

The Early American Coppers Convention is devoted exclusively to early U S. 
copper coins. Your early U.S. copper coins will thus receive full exposure to 
serious copper collectors and dealers. Significant pieces will be photographed. 
A mail bid only section is being considered. 


The Sale will be limited to approximately 
450 to 500 lots. It is the Committee’s 
goal that the Sale be composed of. 
(see insert directly right) 


In past years, choice, scarce and rare coins have brought very strong prizes. 
The 1999 Sale should continue this tradition. Better coins and consignments are 
requested. Large cents and Conder tokens should have a minimum value of $100 
per coin. Coins other than Large Cents will be accepted regardless of value, to 
the extent explained in the report of the EAC Sale Committee (September 1991 
issue of Penny-Wise) 

Commissions are charged to defray 
the costs of the EAC Convention, and 
are on a sliding scale based upon 
convention costs and the total Sale 
gross receipts. Commission rates will 
be; (See insert directly right) 

There are no buyer’s fees in EAC Sales! 


Gross Receipts 
$ 000,001 - $ 200,000 
$200,001 - $350,000 
$350,001 and over 


Commission Rate 
8.0% 

6 . 0 % 

4.0% 


TYPE 

LOTS 

Half Cents 

30-100 

Large Cents 

350 - 400 

Colonials 

15-20 

Hard Times Tokens 

15-20 

Literature 

10-15 

Conder Tokens 

25 


There will be 4% consignor buy-back charge. 


CONSIGNMENT DEADLINE -4 January 10, 1999 


All coins should be sent via REGISTERED MAIL, RETURN RECEIPT REQUESTED 
Consignments may be hand-delivered to Tom at major coin shows. 

Feel free to contact Tom Reynolds in advance to discuss your coins, and to 
review the advantages to you and to the Club of consigning to the EAC Sale. 


CONTACT -4 


Tom Reynolds 
Post Office Box 24529 
Omaha, NE 68124 
(402) 895 - 3065 
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Coming this fall 


A Major Fixed Price 
Token Sale Catalog 


•Hundreds of tokens from the Noble Sale, many illustrated 
•A list of new D&H varieties found in the Noble Sale 
• Comments and candor about the Sale and the series 



Over the past decade, we have handled thousands of pieces in this wonderful series. 
Write now for a free copy of this catalog when it is issued. 

(Are you still on our active client list? If you did not receive our major auction sale catalog 
in April, you are not scheduled to receive this catalog.) 



EAC 3299 

Also: A.N.A., A.N.S., R.N.S., B.N.S., C.T.C.C. #6 


^avissoiis 

Ltd 

Allan & Mamie Davisson 
Cold Spring, MN 56320-9623 
320-685-3835 • 24 hr FAX 320-685-8636 
email: DAVCOIN@AOL.COM 


Researchers and publishers of the updated 1990 and 1996 editions of Dalton & Hamer. ($155 postpaid) 

United States distributors of the brand new reference on 19th century tokens coming from Paul and Bente Withers this fall. 






Give him/her a 

'l^(RXS<FECIAL gi‘PT 


SPECIAL to Current EAC Members 

$100 Postpaid 

(List Price $125 Postpaid) 

Or Get An Autographed Copy 
Direct from the Author 

John D. Wright 
1468 Timberlane Dr. 
St. Joseph, MI 49085 



ALAN V. WEINBERG, EAC #1 899 23321 Aetna 


Woodland Hills, CA 91367 
(818) 348 - 3749 

I’d like to acquire a really nice EF-45 to AU-55 Sheldon-5 1793 wreath cent. Paying CQR++ 
for choice condition. Other super nice wreaths seriously considered. 


I will pay top market price for 1652 Massachusetts silver coinage — Oak Tree and Pine Tree 
silver. Full, basically round undipped flans, well-struck, essentially problem-free EF-40 and 
better. Particularly need Oak Tree sixpence and threepence. 

Also seriously collect pre- 1900 American gold and silver historical medals, including Indian 
Peace and lifesaving. Also want “Old West” and “Deep South” saloon and military fort “good- 
for-trade” tokens. Pay top price. 


************* 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EPILOG 


While looking through some photos, I came across this one. It shows three of the joys 
of my life--my newest grandson, my old pickup, and my membership in EAC. 



As always, 
Tom [Wolf] 
EAC #31 
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